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New African Nation 


The dawn of 1960 saw the birth of 
another new nation in Africa — the 
Republic of Cameroon. The former 
French-administered territory, slightly 
smaller than Sweden, attained full 
statehood after nearly fourteen years 
under international trusteeship. It is 
Africa’s eleventh independent state. 
A highlight of the independence day 
celebrations on January 1 was a torch- 
light parade along the broad avenues 
of Yaoundé, capital of the new nation. 
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Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, sat on the re- 
viewing stand beside Prime Minister 
Ahmadou Ahidjo and other officials 
of the Cameroon Government. In a 
short address, congratulating the peo- 
ple of the young country, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold expressed his joy “at the 
thought of the day” when the Cam- 
eroon Republic will join the United 
Nations with the other African terri- 
tories due to achieve independence this 
year. “Nineteen-sixty will truly be a 
great year for the rebirth of Africa,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold declared. 

On January 13 Premier Ahidjo, as 
head of the Cameroonian Govern- 
ment, formally requested the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to the Security 
Council the application of his country 
for membership in the United Nations. 
In supporting this application, Armand 
Bérard of France on January 20 asked 
the Secretary-General to call a meet- 
ing of the Council “in accordance 
with the wish expressed by the head 
of the Cameroonian Government, with 
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a view to recommending the admis- 
sion of the State of the Cameroon to 
the United Nations.” 


The other two trust territories sched- 
uled to attain independence this year 
are French Togoland, in April, and 
Italian Somaliland, in July. In addi- 
tion, the Federation of Nigeria, largest 
non-self-governing territory in Africa, 
will become independent on October 1. 

All these areas, as well as several 
other dependent territories in Africa, 
have been visited by the Secretary- 
General during his five-week tour of 
the continent. Mr. Hammarskjold is 
to attend the opening of the second 
session of the Economic Commission 
for Africa at Tangier on January 26. 


African Commission 


A report before the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa offers a _pre- 
liminary analysis of some possible 
effects of the European Economic 
Community on particular African ex- 
port communities. The report con- 
siders that the Common Market ar- 
rangements raise two main problems 
for African exports which are closely 
connected. The first is the extent of 
trade diversion provoked by new pref- 
erential tariffs. The second is the pos- 
sible effects of the acceleration of eco- 
nomic development in the six EEC 
countries on their demand for primary 
products. 

The major background document 
before the Commission is an economic 
survey of Africa since 1950 (see page 
6). A review of current assistance to 
Africa and information papers pre- 
sented by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
Technical Assistance Bureau will also 
be considered. Mekki Abbas is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Commission, 


African Minerals 


The continent of Africa is experiencing 
a great burst of interest and activity 
in the discovery, investigation, devel- 
opment and production of minerals of 
all kinds, including many products 
essential for the economic development 
of the various countries and territories. 





This is one of the findings of a survey 
of African mineral resources prepared 
for the second session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa. The re- 
port, entitled Review of Geology and 
Mineral Investigation in Africa, was 
prepared, at ECA’s request, by UNESCO. 
Among other things, it lists the de- 
posits of some thirty minerals dis- 
covered in various African countries 
and territories since the Second World 
War—in many cases, within the last 
year or two. They include oil, dia- 
monds, gold, uranium, copper, iron, 
coal and bauxite; and mineral products 
required for building and construction, 
agriculture and industry, both for ex- 
port and for local use. 


Among other recommendations, the 
report places emphasis on improving 
the qualifications of geological sur- 
vey section staffs; the stimulation of 
public interest in survey activities; col- 
laboration with local and external uni- 
versities; developing known mineral 
deposits; discovering and utilizing min- 
eral products for local use; and en- 
couraging prospecting. 


Trusteeship Issues 


With three territories emerging from 
the trusteeship system and a number 
of others making substantial progress 
toward the Charter’s goal, 1960 prom- 
ises to be a year of special significance 
for the Trusteeship Council, which 
opened its twenty-fifth session at 
Headquarters on January 25. Main 
items on the provisional agenda in- 
clude the examination of annual re- 
ports on Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi and the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration. Con- 
sideration of a large number of peti- 
tions and arrangements for sending 
a visiting mission to the East African 
trust areas are among other agenda 
questions. With regard to the East 
African mission, the Council will take 
into account a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly requesting the Council 
to dispatch this mission early in 1960, 
in order to make it possible for the 
fact-finding body to report on the 
conditions and the causes of the recent 
disturbances in Ruanda-Urundi in 
time for the Council’s appraisal at its 
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session in June. The Assembly also 
asked the Council to consider in de- 
tail the plans of political reforms 
envisaged for the Central African ter- 
ritory by Belgium and to submit its 
observations and recommendations to 
the Assembly’s fifteenth session. 

A number of other issues before 
the Council also arise from Assembly 
recommendations on trusteeship ques- 
tions. These include a resolution with 
specific references to timetables and 
target dates for the attainment of self- 
government or independence by trust 
territories, and a proposal on offers 
by member states of study and train- 
ing facilities for students in the ter- 
ritories. As this is the Council’s first 
session in 1960, it also elects new 
officers. Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, 
served as President in 1959 and 
Girolamo Viteili, of Italy, as Vice- 
President. The Council’s present mem- 
bership is: Australia, Belgium, France, 
Italy, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and the United States (admin- 
istering members); and _ Bolivia, 
Burma, China, India, Paraguay, the 
United Arab Republic and the USSR 
(non-administering members). 


Dependent Areas Surveyed 


The overall progress made by de- 
pendent peoples other than those un- 
der trusteeship will be reviewed by 
the General Assembly's Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories during its eleventh session, 
due to open on February 23. The 
fourteen-member organ will consider 
a Secretariat report containing a de- 
tailed survey of the situation in the 
dependencies between 1946 and the 
present. (See page 8.) The Com- 
mittee will submit its observations and 
conclusions to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 


Monuments Campaign 


The President of the Committee of 
Patrons of the international campaign 
to save the monuments of the Nubian 
Valley threatened by submersion as a 
result of the building of the Aswan 
High Dam is King Gustaf Adolf VI, 
of Sweden, a well-known archeologist. 
The campaign will be officially 
launched at UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris on March 8. It is being under- 
taken in response to requests from the 
United Arab Republic and the Sudan 
for large-scale international assistance 
to save the sites and monuments of 
Nubia. The United Arab Republic has 
offered to cede half the proceeds of 
the results of excavations in the 
threatened area, except for unique or 
essential items needed by Egyptian 
museums; to authorize excavations of 
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other sites in Egypt; and to cede cer- 
tain upper Nubian temples, with a 
view to their transfer abroad, as well 
as a large collection of antiquities from 
other regions of Egypt belonging to the 
state. The Sudan has also offered, with 
the same reservations, fifty per cent of 
the proceeds of excavations in the 
threatened area in the Sudan. 


Tractors Up 


In 1957 there were 8,728,000 tractors 
used in agriculture compared with 
5,149,000 in 1949, FAO reports. The 
number of tractors in the world’s 
farmlands (excluding those of the 
USSR and mainland China) increased 
by seventy per cent in the period 
1949-57, while the farm horse popula- 
tion dropped by seven per cent. Princi- 
pal reasons given are more favorable 
prices for farm products, the rising 
cost of agricultural manpower as a 
result of urbanization, a greater variety 
of machines more suitable to local 
conditions, and increasing machine 
consciousness coupled with widespread 
government encouragement. 


Asia Commission 


Instead of holding its sixteenth session 
in Karachi, starting on February 17, 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East will meet in Bangkok 
on March 9. On behalf of the Secre- 
tary-General, the Under-Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs, Philippe 
de Seynes, explained that the action 
was taken “because it appears that 
it would be impossible for a member 
state of the United Nations to partici- 
pate in the ECAFE session under para- 
graph 9 of ECAFE’s terms of reference 
if the session were held in Karachi, 
Pakistan, as originally scheduled and 
because of administrative difficulties 
regarding the timing of the session.” 

Under ECAFE’s terms of reference 
Israel is entitled to attend the Com- 
mission’s sessions as an_ observer. 
Several months ago, however, the 
Government of Israel advised the Sec- 
retary-General that it believed that 
difficulties might arise in obtaining 
visas for the Israeli observer to attend 
the session and asked the Secretary- 
General’s assistance in the matter. 
Shortly thereafter, the Government of 
Pakistan indicated to the Secretary- 
General that it was not disposed to 
issue a visa to the representative of 
Israel. The Secretary-General main- 
tained close contacts with both gov- 
ernments. 

On December 29, the Govern- 
ment of Israel officially informed the 
Secretary-General of the name of the 
representative whom it had designated 
to attend the Commission’s session 
and, at the same time, of the fact that 


the request to the Government of 
Pakistan for the necessary visa had 
remained unanswered. After transmit- 
tal of this communication to the 
Government of Pakistan, the Secre- 
tary-General was informed that that 
Government’s decision not to issue 
a visa to the representative of Israel 
had been taken after full consideration 
of all relevant circumstances and re- 
mained unchanged. Then the new date 
and place for holding the session were 
set, with the concurrence both of 
Richard G. Casey, of Australia, the 
Chairman of ECAFE, and of the mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council’s Interim Committee on Pro- 
gram of Conferences, as required by 
ECAFE’s rules of procedure. 


In the Secretary-General’s view, the 
principles which were at stake, namely, 
the right of the United Nations to 
determine which states shall be rep- 
resented at meetings of its organs and 
the right of members of the United 
Nations to be present at meetings they 
are entitled to attend, are of crucial 
importance. These principles derive 
from the Charter itself. Furthermore, 
the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations 
provides that representatives of mem- 
ber states to principal and subsidiary 
organs of the United Nations shall 
be exempted from immigration re- 
strictions. In the circumstances, the 
Secretary-General said that he had no 
choice but to take the steps necessary 
to uphold the principles in question. 


Asian Education 


A plan of work toward the goal of 
compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion for Asian countries, at a pro- 
posed cost of $64,000 million spread 
over the next twenty years, has been 
adopted by a conference in Karachi, 
Pakistan, sponsored by UNESCO and 
attended by representatives from sev- 
enteen nations. 

The Asian Regional Conference on 
Compulsory Primary Education, held 
December 28 to January 9, proposes 
extension of schooling facilities to 
about twenty per cent of the total 
population of the area by the end of 
1980. In view of the limited resources 
available in the region at present, the 
conference declared that it would be 
impossible to finance the recommend- 
ed program unless financial assistance 
could be given by more favorably 
placed countries. Delegates urged 
UNESCO to promote a special inter- 
national fund for primary education 
to supplement the bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements. 

The meeting called on UNESCO to 
set up an educational bureau in Asia 
to function as a central agency for 
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coordinating activities. Countries rep- 
resented at the conference were: Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Republic of China, the Federation of 
Malaya, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, Laos, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


University President 


Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, President of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art, will become in- 
terim president of the Middle East 
Technical University at Ankara, Tur- 
key, on March 15. The University, 
sponsored by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization under the United Nations 
Special Fund and the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, was cre- 
ated in 1957 to provide scientists and 
engineers for the Middle East, an area 
which currently suffers a severe short- 
age of technically trained personnel. 
It has a present enrollment of 600 stu- 
dents in Colleges of Architecture, En- 
gineering and Administrative Science, 
a Department of Agriculture and a 
School of Education. 


Study Opportunities 


The new edition of Study Abroad, a 
handbook listing ninety thousand in- 
dividual opportunities for fellowships, 
scholarships and travel grants for study 
in 1959-1960, is a recent publication 
of UNESCO in English, French and 
Spanish. The handbook describes the 
fellowship programs of more than 
1,200 awarding agencies in 111 states 
and territories. Of the individual op- 
portunities, about 3,200 are offered by 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, and some 10,000 by other 
international organizations. 


Tax Book 


The United Nations has published two 
new volumes of its publication series 
International Tax Agreements on a 
loose-leaf basis for the first time. The 
new format is designed to keep up to 
date the information on the rapidly 
expanding network of agreements 
which aim at avoiding double taxation 
and preventing fiscal evasion. 

One volume entitled World Guide 
to International Tax Agreements con- 
tains information on the status of all 
known tax agreements as of June 1, 
1955. The data, among other things, 
indicate which agreements are now 
in effect and which ones have been 
modified through subsequent instru- 
ments. This volume supersedes Vol- 
umes III and V. 

_ The other new volume in the series 
is the first installment of Volume IX, 
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containing the texts of the agreements 
received subsequent to May 1957. 
The texts of agreements received prior 
to that date are contained in Volumes 
I, Il, IV, VI and VII. Henceforth, 
the texts of agreements will be pub- 
lished in quarterly supplements. 


Soldiers Die 


A motorcar accident has taken the 
lives of two Indian soldiers in the 
United Nations Emergency Force. A 
truck carrying members of the Indian 
contingent collided with a train late 
on January 5 at a crossing on the 
road between Deir El Ballah and Khan 





The UNEF medal awarded for 
satisfactory service with the force. 


Yunis. Of the thirteen other soldiers 
in the truck, four were injured seri- 
ously and removed from the Gaza 
Strip for medical attention. The rest 
are in the UNEF hospital in Rafah. 


Christmas Gift 


Officers and men of UNEF have pre- 
sented to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine refu- 
gees in the Gaza Strip the equivalent 
of some $3,500,. collected over the 
holiday season through the UNEF Wel- 
fare Office from all elements of the 
Force in the Middle East. 


Paralysis in Morocco 


Victims of the widespread paralysis 
outbreak in Morocco will receive es- 
sential diagnostic equipment provided 
by the World Health Organization. 
The paralysis followed a mass poison- 
ing caused by the adulteration of cook- 
ing oil by lubricating oil. Upwards of 
10,000 persons were affected. A WHO 
team is now at work in Morocco as- 
sisting the Government in the organi- 
zation and administration of a pro- 
gram of treatment, relief and rehabili- 
tation of paralyzed victims. Members 
will help put into effect the plan drawn 
up by the Moroccan Government with 
the advice of a WHO consultant, Pro- 


fessor Denis LeRoy, of Rennes, 
France. Their task is to advise the 
Ministry of Health on all administra- 
tive and technical matters connected 
with the organization of emergency re- 
habilitation services, hospitalization 
and outpatient dispensaries. Training 
of local personnel will also be among 
the team’s responsibilities. 

Wheelchairs, crutches, stretchers, 
sterilizers, treatment tables, refrigera- 
tors and other apparatus will be ship- 
ped to Morocco by the United Nations 
Children’s Fund this month to furnish 
two emergency hospitals at Meknes 
and Kenitra for the care of the 
stricken children. 


Rabies 


Rabies continues to be present in most 
countries, carried by dogs, bats, 
wolves and other animals, a report 
prepared by the World Health Organi- 
zation indicates. The report shows 
rabies present in fifty-two countries 
and not present in twenty-five coun- 
tries and territories. In some countries, 
the number of persons given anti- 
rabies injections is in the tens of thou- 
sands annually, the report shows, but, 
thanks largely to the continuous ef- 
forts of health services, the number 
of human deaths from rabies is small. 
Although in the United States and 
most other countries the animal mainly 
responsible for transmission is the 
dog, more and more evidence has 
been brought forward to show the im- 
portance of the bat in maintaining the 
infection in wild-life and causing in- 
fection in man. In Canada and 
Czechoslovakia the fox is the main 
reservoir. In Iran rabid wolves are the 
greatest danger. 


Atomic Radiation 


“The applications of atomic energy 
are unavoidably associated with the re- 
lease of varying quantities of radioac- 
tive materials into the environment, 
which may present a potential prob- 
lem since they may be taken up from 
soils and waters by crops and livestock 
and thus enter food,” Dr. R. A. Swi- 
low, Chief of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization’s Atomic Energy 
Branch said after a meeting of experts 
on radiation in Rome last December. 
The report of those experts on what 
has become known as the food chain 
problem is one of the items on the 
agenda of the United Nations Scienti- 
fic Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation at its seventh ses- 
sion, which opened at Headquarters 
on January 11. The meetings are 
closed. 


The Committee also will hear a dis- 
cussion of the ways in which radioac- 
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tive debris from nuclear tests is trans- 
ported in the atmosphere, especially at 
high levels. The World Meteorological 
Organization has invited twelve spe- 
cialists from eight countries to take 
part. Members of the Radiation Com- 
mittee are Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Swe- 
den, the USSR, the United Arab Re- 
public, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Exchange of Scientific Knowledge 


The provisional schedule of meetings 
to be organized by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in 1960 in- 
cludes two major scientific conferences 
and eleven symposia. One large con- 
ference, dealing with radioisotopes in 
the physical sciences and industry, will 
probably be held at the end of Au- 
gust. UNESCO will cooperate. The other 
major conference will deal with prob- 
lems of medium and small-size reac- 
tors and is planned for the beginning 
of September in Vienna. 

The tentative subjects for symposia 
include fuel element fabrication, radia- 
tion dosimetry in the physical sciences, 
effects of ionizing radiation on seeds 
and its significance in crop improve- 
ment, inelastic scattering of neutrons 
in solids and liquids, neutron pile re- 
search, chemical effects of nuclear 
transformation, nuclear ship propul- 
sion with special reference to safety, 
experimental and test reactors, pest 
control by radiation, use of radioiso- 
topes in the study of endemic and 
tropical diseases in the Far East and 
education and nuclear energy. 


Nuclear Power Survey 


A study in Finland to determine the 
extent to which nuclear power will be 
needed in that country during the next 
decade and steps that will have to be 
taken to carry out any possible nu- 
clear power project will be aided by 
IAEA. The first stage of studies, which 
are to be completed in about six 
months, will be aimed at determining 
criteria and conditions under which 
the introduction of nuclear power in 
the country’s overall power program 
would be economically and technically 
justified. Apart from assessing power 
needs and conventional power sources, 
the study will seek to determine the 
relative costs, the role of nuclear 
power in the interconnected network, 
the optimum capacity of a nuclear 
plant for base load operation, the lo- 
cation of the plant in the system for 
optimum power transfer, and the abil- 
ity of the system to absorb an addi- 
tional load in the event of shutdown 
of the nuclear plant. 

The Finnish Atomic Energy Com- 


mission, in cooperation with the coun- 
try’s largest national power undertak- 
ing, the Imatran Voima Oy, has estab- 
lished a study grqup headed by Profes- 
sor Erkki Laurila, Chairman of the 
Commission. The group will consist 
of power specialists from the company 
as well as experts cf the Commission. 


Postal Union 


Membership in the Universal Postal 
Union increased to 100 countries and 
territories in 1959. The Republic of 
Guinea and the trust territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion are new members. 


Discrimination and Minorities 


A report on discrimination in religious 
matters, prepared by Dr. Arcot Krish- 
naswami, of India, was the first item 
considered by the Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities when it 
opened its twelfth session at Head- 
quarters on January 11. The Sub- 
commission also agreed to discuss as 
a matter of urgency the present out- 
break of racial and religious hostility 
in various parts of the world. 

In his report, Dr. Krishnaswami 
said that discrimination in religious 
rights and practices is on the whole a 
diminishing phenomenon, However, 
he wrote, “although traditional forms 
of discrimination have now disap- 
peared in most parts of the world 
because of the change in opinion of 
churches, of governments and of the 
general public toward ‘dissenters’— 
and above all because of the change 
in climate of the world community— 
a reversal of these happy trends can- 
not be ruled out in the future. It 
is the duty of the United Nations to 
see to it not only that all types of 
discrimination —- whether they are 
remnants of the past or something new 
—are eradicated, but also that in the 
future no one should be subjected 
to any treatment likely to impair his 
right to freedom of thought, and reli- 
gion. In short, its duty is to ensure that 
the trend toward equality should be- 
come both universal and permanent.” 

The section of his report which he 
regards as most important, Dr. Krish- 
naswami said, is that proposing a set 
of basic rules which should guide gov- 
ernments in their efforts to eradicate 
discrimination in respect of the right to 
freedom of religion, thought and con- 
science. These rules relate to freedom 
to maintain or change religion or be- 
lief; freedom to manifest religion or 
belief, particularly with regard to dif- 
ferent forms of worship; pilgrimages; 
methods of disposal of the dead; 
religious holidays; dietary practices; 


marriage rites, religious training; the 
taking of an oath; conscientious ob- 
jection and information received in 
confidence by a cleric; and the duties 
of public authorities. 

Two preliminary reports for discus- 
sion by the Subcommission concern 
discrimination in political rights, for 
which Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
is Special Rapporteur, and discrimina- 
tion in the matter of the right of every- 
one to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country, pre- 
pared by José D. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines. 

Since its establishment the Subcom- 
mission has initiated a series of world- 
wide studies on specific aspects of 
discrimination in the observance of 
human rights. The first, a study on 
discrimination in education, was pre- 
pared in 1957 by Charles D. Ammoun, 
of Lebanon, and is now being followed 
up by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The second, a study of discrimination 
in employment, was entrusted to the 
International Labor Organization, 
which in 1958 adopted a convention 
and recommendation on the subject. 

Mr. Ingles is Chairman of the Sub- 
commission. 


International Court 


The International Court of Justice will 
begin hearings regarding the composi- 
tion of the Maritime Safety Committee 
of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization as soon as 
possible after April 17. The case was 
referred to the Court for an advisory 
opinion in a resolution adopted by 
the 1mco Assembly on January 19, 
1959, at the conclusion of its first ses- 
sion. The question put to the Court 
was whether the fourteen-member 
Maritime Safety Committee, elected 
by the Assembly on January 15, 1959, 
was constituted in accordance with 
the 1mco Convention. 


Bank Loans 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in 1959 
made thirty loans totaling $621 mil- 
lion in twenty countries, gained addi- 
tional power to raise funds for lending 
purposes as a result of increased cap- 
ital subscriptions and began setting 
up a new device to help finance eco- 
nomic development projects. By the end 
of December 1959, three quarters of 
the sixty-eight member governments 
had doubled their capital subscriptions, 
and several had taken special addi- 
tional increases totaling approximately 
$500 million. Subscribed capital rose 
from about $9,500 million to more 
than $18,500 million. More member 
governments are expected to double 
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their subscriptions in 1960, and a 
number also plan to make special in- 
creases. While no cash payments to 
the Bank are required of members on 
their doubled capital subscriptions, 
ten per cent must be paid in on any 
special additional increases. Unpaid 
capital, callable only to meet obliga- 
tions of the Bank, will exceed $16,500 
million. 

Just at the year’s end the Bank 
made a loan of $32.5 million for the 
further development of electric power 
in Chile and a loan equivalent to $7 
million to Uruguay for a program de- 
signed to raise agricultural and live- 
stock production. 

In January the Bank arranged to 
borrow DM 200 million (approximately 
$47.6 million) from the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, the Central Bank of the 
German Federal Republic. The Bank 
may, from time to time prior to Janu- 
ary 31, 1961, draw down the princi- 
pal of the loan. As evidence of its 
indebtedness, the Bank will issue to the 
Bundesbank 4 %4 per cent notes due 
three years from the date of each 
draw-down of principal. The DM pro- 
ceeds of the borrowing will be fully 
convertible. 


Monetary Fund 


An initial par value for the Saudi 
riyal, at 4.500 Saudi riyals per United 
States dollar, has been established by 
agreement between the Government 
of Saudi Arabia and the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Air Traffic 


Traffic carried by the scheduled air- 
lines of the seventy-four member na- 
tions of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization increased again to 
record highs in 1959, according to 
figures released by 1cao. Although the 
tate of the annual increase in air traffic 
has been smaller during the past five 
years than in the preceding ten years, 
air traffic as a whole has increased 
each year since 1945. The total num- 
ber of passengers carried in 1959 was 
96 million, compared to 87 million in 
1958. In 1949 the corresponding fig- 
ure was 27 million. 


Christmas Reunion 


For more than a decade Mrs. Sarlote 
Brikmanis, now sixty-six, lived in ref- 
ugee camps in Germany, barred from 
normal emigration schemes because of 
her age. Ten years ago she urged her 
son Vivaldis to accept the opportunity 
to emigrate to New Zealand, confident 
that one day they would be reunited. 
Vivaldis left the camp for New Zealand, 
planning to sponsor his mother as soon 
as he was settled in the new life. 
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But tuberculosis, a delayed result 
of his years in prisoner-of-war and 
refugee camps, struck Vivaldis after 
his immigration to New Zealand and 
made him ineligible as a sponsor. With 
gradually improving health, he found 
a good job and a home large enough 
to have Mrs. Brikmanis live with him, 
although he still could not qualify as 
her sponsor. Shortly before Christmas 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Wellington brought the situation to 
the attention of the United Nations 
High Commissioner’s Office, which 
requested the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to reconsider. A favorable reply, 
quick action by officials, and Mrs. 
Brikmanis and her son could wish 
each other a Merry Christmas in Wel- 
lington after a 13,600-mile journey 
which began in Dusseldorf, Germany. 


World Refugee Year 


Tubercular refugees have arrived in 
Canada and a selection mission from 
Sweden is interviewing handicapped 
refugees in Austria as part of both 
Sweden’s and Canada’s special contri- 
bution to World Refugee Year. 

A group of sixty-eight persons, 
families of twenty tubercular refugees 





the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, left Europe on January 20 for 
Canada. They are from camps in Aus- 
tria and Germany. So far, Canada has 
accepted 279 persons under this pro- 
gram. The Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed full responsibility 
for transportation. Treatment and 
maintenance costs are being arranged 
between Canadian federal and pro- 
vincial authorities. 

The Swedish mission in Austria 
will select some fifty refugees with 
disabilities hindering full use of their 


under 


limbs. Between 1953, when the High 
Commissioner’s scheme for handicap- 
ped refugees started, and the end of 
1959, Sweden accepted more than 
3,000 refugees who, under less gener- 
ous criteria, would still be barred from 
emigrating. 


Asian Economics 


Economic recovery in 1959 followed 
the recession of 1957/58 for most of. 
the countries reporting at the Com- 
mittee on Trade of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. The Committee session opened 
on January 18 in Bangkok. In many 
cases exports increased and there was 
progress toward liberalizing trade. But 
many countries reported a curtailment 
of imports as a result of foreign ex- 
change shortages in the face of heavy 
demands for the import of capital 
goods essential to the programs of 
industrialization and development 
throughout the region. 

Speakers mentioned their concern 
with the problem of price instability 
and the uncertainty of markets for 
primary commodities. Industrial coun- 
tries could help stabilize prices by 
adopting a moderate policy of pro- 
tection for their agricultural products, 
it was pointed out, and they could 
also take precautions against a general 
fall of prices when disposing of their 
surpluses in world markets. 

The attitude of ECAFE countries to- 
ward regional economic arrangements 
in Europe and Latin America is mixed 
“anxiety and hope,” as K. F. Khil- 
nani, the Chairman, put it. The hope 
is that the developments will not be 
restrictive but will permit the coun- 
tries concerned to buy more goods 
from Asian countries, thus permitting 
the latter to pay for their own import 
needs. The anxiety is that Asian coun- 
tries will be shut out of trade in the 
countries which are members of spe- 
cial trading areas. 

Tourism is a growing source of for- 
eign capital, a majority of speakers 
declared, and several outlined meas- 
ures of encouragement, including new 
legislation. 


Malaria Campaign 


With more knowledge of malaria than 
exists in any other health field, only 
financial reasons, not technical ones, 
can be blamed if the present eradica- 
tion campaign is a failure. This is the 
observation made by Dr. Marcolino 
G. Candau, Director General of the 
World Health Organization, to the 
wHo Executive Board meeting in 
Geneva on January 20. A shortage of 
$1,300,000 in the WHO Malaria Spe- 
cial Fund is estimated for 1960. For 
1961, $6,400,000 is needed. 





Industrial expansion in many parts of Africa is providing new opportunities. Above: 
log cutting at a gold mine in Ghana, which is developing substantial mineral resoures. 





Economic Commission Takes a Look 


at Africa’s Development Problems 


Shen second session of the newest regional economic 
commission—the Economic Commission for Africa 
—opened on January 26 in Tangier, Morocco. Estab- 
lished in 1958, the Commission held its first session at 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, from December 29, 1958, to 
January 6, 1959. 

It has fifteen members—Belgium, Ethiopia, France, 
Ghana, Guinea, Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic 
and the United Kingdom—and eight associate mem- 
bers—the Federation of Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya and 
Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration, the Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate, Tanganyika and Uganda. 

Among its most important tasks, the Commission is 
to “initiate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic development of 
Africa, including its social aspects . . . with a view to 
raising the level of economic activity and living stand- 
ards in Africa and to strengthening the economic rela- 
tions of countries and territories of Africa both among 
themselves and with other countries.” 

The present session, the opening of which was at- 
tended by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, was 
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expected to last two weeks and to be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the current economic situation in Africa. It 
will particularly stress problems related to the accelera- 
tion of Africa’s economic development and the role 
which international assistance can play in connection 
with such development. 

The major background document for the Commis- 
sion’s second session is the Economic Survey of Africa 
since 1950, prepared by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs and published in 
January 1960. The Introduction to the report highlights 
the main trends and problems in Africa’s economic 
development since 1950, and these are further discussed 
and analyzed in greater detail in four subsequent chap- 
ters dealing specifically with structural aspects, growth 
trends, development of external trade and capital forma- 
tion. Each of these chapters is supplemented by a 
number of tables. 

While the rapid evolution of many of the territories 
toward political independence has been the most strik- 
ing feature of African history in recent years, their 
economic progress during that time has also been im- 
pressive. In most countries real national incomes in 
both total and per capita terms have shown sustained 
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Economic development in African lands with few natural resources, like Somalia, is being 
spurred by international aid. Herdsman here arrives at a Somali livestock market. 


increases during the last decade; additions to capital 
stock (capital formation) in relation to national in- 
come, although starting admittedly from very low 
points, have attained levels which in some cases com- 
pare favorably even with developed countries. 

The importance of economic progress achieved was 
evidenced by a substantial increase in African exports, 
chiefly primary products, to the rest of the world, and, 
within the African economies, was reflected in the 
rapid growth of the number and size of urban centres, 
the general expansion of internal markets, both for im- 
ports and domestic goods, and in the modest but en- 
couraging advance in the local supplies of manufactured 
consumer goods. (This statement does not apply to 
the Union of South Africa, the only highly industrial- 
ized country on the continent. Industrial production of 
all types advanced substantially in the Union, which 
became an important supplier of industrial goods to 
neighboring African countries. ) 

A characteristic feature of postwar African develop- 
ment, the Survey points out, was the growing participa- 
tion of government in all stages of the development 
process: private initiative has continued to play a sig- 
nificant part, but government efforts to stimulate and 
direct economic growth by means of coordinated poli- 
cies, investment programs and overall economic devel- 
opment plans have assumed an increasing importance 
in the countries’ economic life. 

The development process in Africa is linked closely 
to the transformation of the traditional and mainly sub- 
sistence economy into a modern economy. The modern 
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economic sector has been rapidly expanding in recent 
years under the double impetus of outside influences 
and of internal forces set in motion by the development 
effort of the countries themselves. The pace of this 
transformation is likely to be accelerated in the next 
years, since the development process, being cumulative, 
may be expected to continue and increase in momentum 
in the near future. 

Rapid development, in turn, often will create prob- 
lems relating to this integration of the traditional eco- 
nomy and the modern economy. In the past the effects 
of such structural changes differed. Where, as in tropical 
and southern Africa, the population is scarce in relation 
to land resources, the expanding modern economy, by 
increasing its demand for scarce labor, brought about 
the disintegration of the traditional economy and a 
decline in agricultural production at a time when more 
workers needed to be fed. Where, as in tropical Africa, 
peasant agriculture produces mainly for export, the 
effects of growth of the modern sector were likely to be 
simply a gradual modernization of the traditional agri- 
cultural economy. Where exports consisted chiefly of 
mining products and where the main impact of the 
expanding modern economy was in the form of a 
demand for additional labor, the effects on the traditional 
economy of such a transfer of resources were quite 
damaging. 

Rapid economic development, although a necessity, 
particularly for newly-independent countries, creates 

(Continued on page 31) 



































































Economic expansion during the last decade has helped to improve 
living standards in Nigeria, largest and most populous of the United 
Kingdom dependencies. For example, during 1956 Nigeria im- 
ported 181,000 bicycles, 61,000 radios and 46,000 sewing ma- 
chines, compared with 46,00U, 900 and 13,000, respectively, in 
1937. Mineral resources are aiding the economic growth of the 
country, which has become the world’s most important supplier of 
columbite. Seen above: miners at Asata colliery in eastern Nigeria. 


Ws the United Nations Charter was signed at 

San Francisco in 1945 roughly a quarter of the 
world’s population lived in what were popularly known 
as colonies or dependent territories, over which sover- 
eignty was exercised by a small number of other 
countries. 

The peoples of these dependencies, comprising count- 
less diverse races, lived in territories scattered over 
many different parts of the world: in Southeast Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean and Oceania. Many of the ter- 
ritories are pinpoints on the global map—tiny islands 
like Rarotonga, Guam and Ascension. Almost all lie 
within the tropics, lands of color and contrasts. 

Since 1945 many of these territories have reached 
the threshold of self-determination. A number are, 
indeed, expected to emerge as fully independent states 
within the near future. 

The political destinies and well-being of all these 
dependent peoples were an important preoccupation 
of the authors of the Charter. This concern is reflected 
in Chapter XI of the Charter, which takes the form 
of a “Declaration regarding Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories.” Under it member nations responsible for the 
administration of such territories recognize that the 
interests of the inhabitants are paramount. They accept 
as “a sacred trust” the obligation to promote their well- 
being to the utmost. Article 73e of Chapter XI provides 
that member nations administering non-self-governing 
territories will transmit regularly to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations “statistical and other infor- 
mation of a technical nature relating to the economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible. . . .” 

What progress has been made in the last fourteen years 
by the world’s dependent peoples toward the attainment 
of the goals set in Chapter XI of the Charter? This 
and other related questions will be discussed at the 
forthcoming session of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Se!f-Governing Terri- 
tories. This fourteen-member organ is due to open its 
eleventh session in New York on February 23. 


Assembly’s Proposal 


In making its appraisal, the Committee will have 
before it a comprehensive progress report reviewing 
the situation in the territories as a whole between 1946 
and the present time. The report originated in a pro- 
posal made by the General Assembly at its tenth session 
in 1955. At that time the Assembly expressed the 
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opinion that an examination of progress achieved in 
the territories since the establishment of the United 
Nations, based on information transmitted to the Or- 
ganization, would be “highly desirable.” It would, the 
Assembly considered, make it possible to ascertain the 
extent to which the peoples concerned are advancing 
toward the attainment of the Charter’s goals. 

The Assembly then invited the Secretary-General to 
submit a report on the main points which might usefully 
be considered in such an examination of progress in the 
territories. The Secretary-General did this at the Assem- 
bly’s eleventh session. 

Subsequently, in February 1957, the Assembly in- 
vited the Secretary-General to prepare, in collaboration 
with the specialized agencies concerned, a report for 
submission to the Assembly’s fourteenth session on the 
progress in the non-self-governing territories “in those 
fields on which information has been transmitted, in 
accordance with the objectives set forth in Chapter XI 
of the Charter since the establishment of the United 
Nations.” 

In a further resolution adopted on December 12 
last, the Assembly expressed appreciation of the work 
of the Secretary-General and of the specialized agencies 
in preparing the progress report; it then requested the 
Committee on Information to examine, in addition to 
its regular work, the progress report at its next session, 
“with a view to ascertaining the progress made by the 
inhabitants of the non-self-governing territories in the 
light of the objectives set forth in Chapter XI of the 
Charter.” The Assembly asked the Committee to submit 
its observations and conclusions on the progress report 
to the fifteenth session of the Assembly. 

The progress report is divided into three main parts. 
The first part, constituting a general survey, provides, 
among other points, an account of changes which have 
taken place in the status of the territories, including the 
attainment by a number of them of a full measure of 
self-government. It also reviews the principles and 
practical measures taken by the administering member 
States to promote progress in the territories and sum- 
marizes measures of international collaboration for 
economic, social and educational advancement. The 
other parts of the progress report comprise a series of 
studies on economic, social and educational conditions 
in the territories, and fifty-four summaries on individual 
territories. In addition to the mass of data prepared by 
the Secretariat, the report includes studies compiled 
by the following specialized agencies: the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
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“One general principle can be laid down which 
applies to all dependent territories. In every area, 
whether backward or advanced, there must be a 
duty on colonial powers to train and educate the 
indigenous peoples to govern themselves. And 
that is the main purpose of colonial government. 
. . » What do these people want? . . . they want 
liberty. Let us give them liberty. They want jus- 
tice. Let us give them justice. They want all that 
we comprehend in the term free institutions. Let 
us give them that. Let us train them, educate 
them, let us give them the benefit of our resources 
and our experience. Let us help them to climb the 
rungs of the ladder of self-government. That is 
the purpose of this Chapter, so that ultimately, 
dependent or independent, they may play their 
full part in a peaceful, prosperous and independent 
world.” 

— Lord Cranborne, of the United Kingdom, 


speaking on Chapter XI of the Charter, 
at San Francisco on June 20, 1945. 














lies 


Harbor developments at Mombasa, Kenya, help speed the flow of trade | 
in East African territories. Project is being aided by loan from the | 
International Bank. Above: diver’s suit stretched out to dry on wharf. 
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(UNESCO), the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the International Labor Organization (ILO) 
and the World Health Organization (WHO). 


Postwar Transition 


The postwar years have been marked by the steady 
evolution of dependent territories toward full autonomy. 
This transition is reflected in statistical details furnished 
in the general survey made in the report. Thus, it is 
recalled that in 1946 eight member nations began to 
transmit information to the United Nations on a total of 
seventy-four non-self-governing territories. Of this num- 
ber the United Kingdom was responsible for the ad- 
ministration of forty-three territories, France for six- 
teen, the United States for seven, the Netherlands for 
three, New Zealand for two, and Australia, Belgium and 
Denmark for one each. 

The territories then listed as non-self-governing 
varied enormously in size of population—from about 
one hundred in tiny Pitcairn Island in the Pacific to 
more than seventy million in the Netherlands Indies. 
The twenty-five territories located in Africa and its 
adjacent waters included the greater part of the con- 
tinent between the Sahara and the Zambesi River and 
embraced an important sector of the Mediterranean 
littoral. It is also interesting to note that at that time 
only four independent states existed in Africa. Nearly 
fourteen years later ten independent African states were 
represented at the 1959 session of the General Assem- 
bly, and it is expected that this number will be further 
increased before the end of 1960. 


Significant Changes 


In surveying the various significant changes which 
have taken place since 1946, the report notes that by 
the end of 1956 the number of territories enumerated 
had fallen from seventy-four to fifty-five. [The latter 
total does not take into account the additional territories 
for which the cessation of information under Article 
73e was notified in 1959. These included Alaska and 
Hawaii, both of which attained full self-government 
upon their admission to the United States as the forty- 
ninth and fiftieth states of the Union. ] 

These substantial changes were even more significant 
when the size of the populations involved is considered. 
Thus, the report points out that the estimated popula- 
tion of the fifty-five remaining territories, based on 1956 
figures, was approximately 113 million, as compared 
with the total of approximately 215 million in the 
seventy-four territories originally listed in 1946. 

By far the most important factor in these changes 
in the geographical and human scope of the actual 
application of Chapter XI, the report notes, has been 
the emergence of a number of the peoples concerned 
from dependent status to that of independence or, in 
some cases, to that of a sufficiently full measure of 
self-government to warrant recognition by the General 
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Assembly, explicitly or otherwise, that the provisions of 
the Declaration no longer apply to them. 

In this regard, the report states that from seven 
non-self-governing territories eight independent states, 
which are also members of the United Nations, have 
emerged—four in Asia and four in Africa: Indonesia 
from the Netherlands Indies; Cambodia and Laos from 
French Indo-China; Morocco; Tunisia; Ghana (for- 
merly the Gold Coast and an adjoining trust territory) ; 
the Federation of Malaya; and Guinea, formerly a 
territorial component of French West Africa. The two 
states of Viet-Nam have been constituted from the re- 
maining part of Indo-China. 

Four other territories —- Greenland, Puerto Rico, 
Surinam and Netherlands Antilles Curagao—were re- 
moved from the list with the explicit agreement of 
the General Assembly upon acceding to forms of self- 
government, in association with the members which had 
administered them. 

In addition, the member states responsible for Malta 
(the United Kingdom), the Panama Canal Zone (the 
United States) and French Guiana, Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Réunion, New Caledonia, the French Estab- 
lishments in India and Oceania, and St.-Pierre and 
Miquelon (France) ceased the transmission of informa- 
tion on those territories after 1946 and have provided 
explanations of the constitutional or other developments 
which, in their view, necessitated such explanations. 

It is also noted that further changes in the status of 
dependent areas were in prospect when the report was 
being prepared. There was the changed status of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and the Government of France had notified 
the United Nations of the cessation, as from 1957 and 
by reason of constitutional and political changes, of 
the transmission of information on French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, Mada- 
gascar and the Comores. In addition, there is the ex- 
pectation that Nigeria, the largest of the remaining 
African territories, will be granted independence by the 
United Kingdom on October 1, 1960. 

This latter development was made known to the 
United Nations in connection with the future of the 
trust territory of the Cameroons under British admin- 
istration, which is administered as an integral part of 
the Federation of Nigeria (see the Review for March 
1959). Four times the size of the United Kingdom and 
with a population of about thirty-four million, Nigeria 
will become the largest and most populous of the new 
African states. 


Economic Prospects 


While the dependent territories vary enormously in 
the nature and degree of their development, they are, 
for the most part, underdeveloped both in human re- 
sources and in natural wealth. The majority of their 
inhabitants live by an economy that is predominantly 
agricultural. In some areas they produce most of their 
own food and, indeed, very little else. More generally, 
while much of the economy of the territories is of the 
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tical School, Netherlands New Guinea. 


subsistence type, there is a local trade in local products. 

Elsewhere, the main feature of the economy is the 
growing of such crops as rice, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
cotton and rubber, which are exported in return for 
manufactured goods. Still other territories depend 
largely on commerce and shipping for their subsistence. 
Thus, Hong Kong is one of the world’s busiest ports. 
The mineral wealth of such territories as the Belgian 
Congo and Northern Rhodesia is considerable. Never- 
theless, in only a few territories has there been industrial 
development—other than mining—on any large scale. 

Although the postwar years have seen significant 
economic progress, this advance appears to have been 
made without any major changes in the basic economy 
of the territories which, in general, is still largely con- 
fined to subsistence agriculture and production of a 
few primary products for export. 

Commenting on this factor, a concluding chapter of 
the progress report dealing with general economic 
trends in the dependent territories observes that, accord- 
ing to available data, there has been some progress 
in the shift toward money economy “with a concomi- 
tant decline in the share of subsistence production.” 
But the share of exports of primary agricultural or min- 
ing products in the national product of most of the 
territories has not declined and, in fact, such activities 
have on the whole remained the dominating and most 
dynamic sector of the economy. 

The report then states: “The dependence of the 
territories on the world market has therefore remained 
unchanged, nor has much progress been made in the 
diversification of agricultural production. While the 
share of the processing industry for export and for the 
domestic market has somewhat increased, with a few 
and partial exceptions, it is not a major factor in the 
economic life of the territories. The only real exceptions 
to this trend—Hong Kong and to a lesser extent Singa- 
pore—confirm this rule, because of the urban char- 
acter of these territories. In no territory has local 
industrial production met the requirements of the do- 
mestic market for the major categories of consumer 
goods, while production of capital goods is still in its 
infancy, with some exceptions in the case of cement. 
No territory has as yet a balanced, diversified economy. 

“Improvement in the living standards of the popula- 
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tion is evidenced by the increased local consumption 
of both domestic and imported consumer goods, with 
a trend toward consumption of higher quality and more 
expensive products.” 


Industrial Investment 


In connection with foreign investments in the terri- 
tories, the report, among other points, makes these 
observations: “Apart from private investment made in 
the rural indigenous economy, which is a significant 
part of the total capital formation in most territories 
but escapes accurate measurement, there has been an 
important flow of private capital investment into a 
number of territories such as the Belgian Congo, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Jamaica and Kenya. This investment, 
which is reflected in the establishment of new companies 
and the increase in the capital of existing industries, 
has been financed by resources within the territories, 
mainly through reinvestment of profits.” 


A Decisive Contribution 


Although the contribution of private investment to 
capital formation has varied according to territories, 
the study notes that public investment has been pursued 
“on a large scale in all of them.” It points out that 
in many cases it has been not only the major but also 
the decisive contribution which has conditioned the 
whole process of development. 

The study adds: “In the territories under United 
Kingdom administration, total public development ex- 
penditure since the end of the Second World War has 
reached £992 million, out of which £187 million 
has been provided by United Kingdom Government 
grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts. Almost £485 million, equivalent to 52.5 per 
cent of the total public investment, could be raised 
in the territories from the budgetary revenues, the 
reserves accumulated by public bodies such as mar- 
keting boards, as well as by loans. In the French 
territories, total public investment financed out of 
metropolitan resources has amounted to 762,000 mil- 
lion metropolitan francs. The share of local financial 
resources in public investment, which, in 1946, had 
been expected to amount to 45 per cent, was reduced 
to 10 per cent in the projects included in the overseas 
sections of FIDES. In the Belgian Congo, the total cost 
of the Ten-Year Development Plan, amounting to over 
48,000 million Belgian Congo francs, has been financed 
by loans raised mainly in Belgium but, to an increasing 
extent, also in the territory itself.” 


Social Developments 


In assaying general trends in social conditions in 
the territories, the progress report points out that de- 
velopment programs established since the end of the 
Second World War in most of them have been mainly 
concerned with laying the economic foundations for 
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future social advancement, rather than with immediate 
social reforms and their indirect economic conse- 
quences. Economic development, the report states, has 
been stressed as the “primary requirement upon which 
advance in other directions is largely consequential.” 
It has been recognized that the attainment of better 
standards of health, education, social welfare and gen- 
eral well-being largely depend on increased productivity 
and that economic progress in the territories should be 
sufficiently rapid to support the annually recurrent 
expenditure resulting from social investments. 


An essential feature of all development programs, 
the report points out, has been the provision for the 
expansion of essential social services and improvement 
of living conditions, including education, medical and 
health services, nutrition, water supplies and sanitation, 
housing and town development, mass communications 
and public information, and social welfare. 


In the territories under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, more than forty per cent of expenditure under 
the territorial development plans approved up to early 
1951 was allocated to social services. Almost one half 
of the commitments in grants and loans under the 
United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, which in some territories have accounted for a 
large part of development expenditure, was devoted to 
social development during the period April 1, 1946, to 
March 31, 1956. In the Belgian Congo, ten-year-plan 
social services and schemes represented almost thirty 
per cent of total expenditure under the 1948 estimates 
and over twenty-five per cent under the revised 1955 
estimates. In the French territories, more than sixteen 
per cent of total commitments under the 1949-54 plan 
was allocated to social development; this share was 
increased to over twenty per cent under the 1954-58 
plan. 


It is also noted that budgetary considerations have 
generally set serious limits on planning for the expan- 
sion of social services and amenities in the territories. 


At the same time the report observes that financial 
stringencies limiting the scope of social development 
programs, particularly in their early stages, have been 
mitigated in such territories as the Belgian Congo, 
French West Africa, the former Gold Coast and Nigeria 
by an accelerated pace of economic growth resulting 
from the increased volume and value of exports. This 
has allowed heavier expenditure on public health and 
education, as well as on other public services, and has 
made possible the investment of larger sums in eco- 
nomic and social development schemes. Other terri- 
tories, distinguished by a slower pace of economic 
growth, have formulated modest programs of social de- 
velopment and, in executing these, have been more 
dependent on metropolitan financing. 


The report on social conditions also reviews ques- 
tions of public health, labor policy, social security, 
housing, social welfare, community development and 
the participation of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
territories in social policies and programs. 
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Educational Progress 


The vital role of education in laying the foundations 
for stability and progress in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories has often been underlined in General Assembly 
debates on conditions in the dependencies. A special 
report dealing with current educational conditions in 
the territories, submitted to the fourteenth session of 
the Assembly, emphasized that, while school enrolment 
and facilities in some of the dependent areas have been 
expanding rapidly in recent years, educational oppor- 
tunities in many areas still do not meet the needs of 
the people and their urgent demands for education. 


A comprehensive study compiled by UNESCO as a 
part of the present progress report surveys educational 
advancement in the territories during the period 1946- 
56. The report makes a detailed analysis of the situation 
in all spheres of education. 


In its conclusions on the growth of primary education 
toward the goal of free compulsory schooling, the re- 
port notes that in the past decade dependent territories 
have made progress toward the provision of universal 
free education, “adequate in length and quality to form 
the basis of a literate population.” 


The UNESCO report then states: “Behind the statisti- 
cal record of enrolments which have generally increased 
faster than the school-age population lie the measures 
taken by educational authorities in the majority of 
territories. These have been: (a) school-building pro- 
grams and the provision of equipment and teaching 
materials related to territorial needs; (b) teacher-train- 
ing programs, in turn dependent upon increased second- 
ary school provisions; (c) administrative efficiency in 
the control of attendance, the reduction of wastage and 
the improvement of age-grade placement; (d) special 
measures to increase the enrolment of girls at school; 
(e) reorganization of curricula to take account of ter- 
ritorial needs and, progressively, of child development. 


“Such steps,” the report adds, “have resulted in 
the favorable situation reflected by the statistics. How- 
ever, the survey has been focused mainly on trends 
over a decade, and it remains true that by the end of 
the period the situation of primary education was still 
distant from the goal of universal schooling. The au- 
thorities face a number of difficulties which mount in 
intensity as the school system grows. The major prob- 
lems are: (a) the provision of adequate finance for 
capital development and anxiety about provisions for 
recurrent costs in the future; (b) the pressure of rising 
populations; (c) the difficulty of maintaining adequate 
standards during a period of rapid expansion; (d) 
the need for large numbers of well-trained teachers; 
(e) the uneven spread of educational development 
within single territories, due to geographical and his- 
torical factors.” 

The 269-page UNESCO report also contains detailed 
surveys of other aspects of educational progress, as well 
as a Statistical analysis of the educational situation in 
individual non-self-governing territories. 
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The 


by JOHAN KAUFMANN 


United Nations Special Fund 


7 United Nations Special Fund is just over one 

year old. Today we can register satisfaction that so 
much has been accomplished in so short a time—forty- 
four substantial projects approved and on their way to 
implementation, to cost $31,910,517 of the monies ap- 
propriated for the Special Fund. 

Within the year an effective cooperation has been 
developed between Paul G. Hoffman, the Managing Di- 
rector, and his staff, on the one hand, and the recipient 
governments, the Executing Agencies and the Govern- 
ing Council on the other. Governments seeking aid 
have, of course, expressed their interest in the success 
of the program. Their support is also visible in their 
willingness to make substantial contributions to the 
projects from their own funds. Those contributions 
total, to date, $44,056,119 in local costs and other ex- 
penditures, thus exceeding the sum invested by the 
Special Fund. 

The Special Fund started activities at the end of 
January 1959, only six weeks after the General Assem- 
bly authorized it. That is a shorter time than the period 
of gestation of the Special Fund, which lasted from 
September 1957 to October 1958 when the General 
Assembly acted upon the recommendations of the 
Preparatory Commission. 

It is interesting to note some of the issues which 
were debated prior to the establishment of the Special 
Fund and to compare them with what actually hap- 
pened. The following observations can be made: 

The need for pre-investment activities of the type 
carried out by the Special Fund is so great that the 
Fund could well spend a number of times its present 
resources. 

The Special Fund has been able to operate on the 





Johan Kaufmann, of the Netherlands, has fre- 
quently represented his country at sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council and in the Economic 
and Financial Committee of the General Assem- 
bly. During the May and December 1959 sessions 
of the Governing Council of the Special Fund, 
Mr. Kaufmann was _ the Acting Chairman. 
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From Concept to Reality 


basis of the criteria outlined in its basic resolution but 
has had to move toward a further precise delimitation 
of what it can do within its present limited resources. 

While there was originally doubt as to the feasibility 
of creating a separate organ to deal with a field so 
closely related to and seemingly overlapping United 
Nations technical assistance programs, the Special Fund 
has, in fact, so far justified its separate existence. 

The organizational framework of the Special Fund 
has proved to be effective both on the governmental and 
the executive side. 

Certain issues, including the desirability of setting up 
a reserve fund within the Special Fund or the question 
of usability of contributions, are likely to find an an- 
swer in a pragmatic way. 

Let us look a little more at some of these issues. 


Scope of Activities 


The Special Fund was to “provide systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated 
technical, social and economic development of the less- 
developed countries.” The effect of this assistance would 
be an acceleration of economic development by creat- 
ing conditions which would make new capital invest- 
ments either feasible or more effective. This rather 
broad scope was hardly if at all narrowed by the fur- 
ther stipulation that the Special Fund should assist 
projects in industry, agriculture, transport and com- 
munications, building and housing, health, education, 
statistics and public administration. The forms of as- 
sistance authorized were surveys, research and training, 
demonstration (including pilot projects), all to be aided, 
if necessary, by the provision of staff, experts, equip- 
ment, supplies, services or the establishment of insti- 
tutes, demonstration centres, plants or works or other 
means, including fellowships. 

The intention was to leave wide discretion to the 
management of the Special Fund. Through December 
31, 1959 the Special Fund had received 164 requests 
for assistance, totaling $161,053,993 million. But re- 
sources for 1959 amounted only to some $26 million 
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and the total of new pledges for 1960 are still short of 
$32 million to date. 

This relative scarcity of resources has made inevit- 
able the application of some selective criteria in the 
screening of projects. Thus, for the time being, the 
Managing Director does not support requests covering 
elementary education, high school education, elemen- 
tary artisan training, mass education or the work of 
liberal arts colleges. In the field of geology, preliminary 
surface geological surveys are expected to be financed 
by governments themselves. Conversely, the training 
of instructors for vocational schools or of agricultural 
extension workers or of specialized vocational engineer- 
ing or agricultural training all enter into the Special 
Fund’s present scheme of priorities. In the field of geol- 
ogy the Special Fund is willing to consider requests for 
special surveys likely to be followed up by investment, 
whether public or private. The emphasis on investment 
is generally applied to those surveys which are made to 
evaluate whether a certain type of production is likely 
to be economically justified. 

While the foregoing priorities as to types of projects 
were necessarily established by the Managing Director 
in the light of funds available, other criteria follow 
from the terms set by the General Assembly: projects 
must not be too small or too large; they must be ad- 
ministratively well organized with sufficient certainty of 
an adequate follow-up once the Special Fund financing 
ceases; governments must contribute a substantial part 
of the cost of a project, at least the part payable in local 
currency, though this requirement may be waived. 

The result has been a total of forty-four projects ap- 
proved so far, with an aggregate cost to the Special 
Fund (including the expenses of the executing agencies) 
of nearly $32 million over the period of their imple- 
mentation. The average duration of the projects is three 
and a half years. They are divided into the following 
categories: 


water, irrigation, POWEF SUFVEYS occ 
agriculture, livestock or soil surveys or institutes 
fisheries .. akon 

meteorology .............. ; 

mineral or geological surveys . 

industrial institutes research ........ 

vocational training cco 

university technological training . 

general development surveys 
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Total 


The projects are distributed geographically as follows: 


Special Fund 
Geographical Distribution Number Contribution 
Africa 6 $ 3,198,820 
Africa, Middle East and Asia 1 2,492,700 
(Regional Desert Locust Control) 

Asia and Far East 11 10,012,850 
The Americas 18 10,012,742 
Europe 3 2,064,415 
Middle East 5 4,128,990 

44 $31,910,517 
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The Assembly has directed that due consideration be 
given to a wide geographical distribution in allocations 
over a period of years. The list shows that the manage- 
ment has succeeded in achieving a fair degree of geo- 
graphical distribution of projects even in its first year. 

The provisions requiring financial contributions to 
projects by recipient governments ensure that the pro- 
gram is a fully cooperative endeavor, that the govern- 
ment considers a project of sufficiently high priority to 
invest some of its own scarce funds in it and that the 
government will assume the major responsibility, as it 
must do if the project is to succeed. 

As our earlier figures clearly show—$31,910,517 
contributed by the Special Fund; $44,056,119 contrib- 
uted by governments—the Special Fund does not bear 
the costs, it shares them. The governments’ contribu- 
tions will in the end be even greater because in a num- 
ber of cases they do not now include the cost of build- 
ings for training institutes; also the precise amounts of 
government contributions to several approved projects 
are still being worked out. 


Organization and Administration 


The original organizational features of the Special 
Fund were suggested in an annex to a General Assem- 
bly resolution which was to be taken into account by 
the Preparatory Committee that drafted the detailed 
rules governing the Special Fund. The relevant para- 
graphs of the Annex read: 

“The Special Fund shall be a multilateral fund of the 
United Nations, with financial resources principally de- 
rived from voluntary annual contributions of govern- 
ments and others in, or transferable into, currency 
usable by the Fund and, as much as possible, pledged 
or indicated for a number of years. 

“The Special Fund shall be administered by a chief 
executive officer under policies established by an execu- 
tive body in accordance with such rules and principles 
as may be laid down by the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council. The membership of the 
executive body shall be equally distributed between two 
groups, one consisting mainly of major contributing 
countries and the other consisting mainly of less-devel- 
oped countries. Each member of the executive body 
shall have one vote. Decisions of the executive body on 
questions of policy, including allocation of funds, shall 
require a qualified majority vote.” 

These few phrases were carefully thought out: they 
were meant to provide the basis for a balance between 
requirements of sound management on the one hand 
and generally accepted political principles of the United 
Nations on the other hand. Sound management was 
supposed to follow from the provision that the execu- 
tive body would consist equally of major contributing 
and less-developed countries, coupled with the stipula- 
tion that policy questions, including allocation of funds. 
required a qualified majority vote, later specified in the 
rules adopted for the Special Fund as a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. Thus it was insured that neither of the two 
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main groups represented on the intergovernmental body 
could impose itself on the other by having on its side 
only one or two of the members of the other group. 

The “executive body” was derived from the example 
of UNICEF’S Executive Board. To avoid the erroneous 
impression that the board would have executive func- 
tions, the name Governing Council was adopted. 

This eighteen-member body, reporting to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and to the General Assembly, 
provides general policy guidance and has the final au- 
thority for the approval of projects and programs rec- 
ommended by the Managing Director. The Governing 
Council at its second and third sessions, held in May 
and December 1959, approved the forty-four projects. 

The Governing Council does not perform a screen- 
ing function, which is entirely the Managing Director’s 


An issue which had caused much discussion during 
the work of the Preparatory Committee that met in 
1958 to recommend detailed rules for the Special Fund 
was that of a Consultative Board. The board which was 
finally included in the rules consists of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, the President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board. Its task is to give advice to the 
Managing Director on projects. 

Those who were against the establishment of this 
board were either concerned lest the Bank exert too 
much influence or believed that other specialized agen- 
cies should also be members. They also felt that ad hoc 
advisory organs could be established. 

Those in favor of it argued that the three organiza- 





Johan Kaufmann, centre, Acting Chairman of the Governing Council of the Special Fund, at the 
session at Headquarters in December 1959. Paul G. Hoffman, the Fund’s Managing Director, is at 
left, front row. Mr. Muller, the Secretary of the Council, is at Mr. Kaufmann’s left and next to 
him is David Owen, the Executive Chairman of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board. 


responsibility. Such screening, requiring painstaking in- 
vestigation as to which projects to recommend and 
which to reject or defer, in the light of limited re- 
sources, could not possibly be well performed by an 
intergovernmental body. However, a government whose 
project has not been recommended to the Governing 
Council is entitled to ask the Managing Director to 
send a report on that project to the Governing Council. 
The Governing Council has approved all the projects 
recommended to it so far without a vote, thus express- 
ing its confidence in the judgment of the Managing Di- 
rector. Other decisions of the Governing Council have 
so far also been taken unanimously. The Governing 
Council has not adopted resolutions, all its decisions 
being recorded in its summary records and reports. 
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tions represented on the board were the only ones in 
the United Nations family dealing with general eco- 
nomic development questions; they also felt that the 
voice of the other specialized agencies could be ade- 
quately heard through the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board of which all the agencies 
are members. 

The Consultative Board has apparently quietly but 
effectively performed a useful function. It has ceased to 
be a point of controversy. Even though its formal task is 
restricted to Special Fund activities, there is no doubt 
that being the only framework where the heads of the 
four organizations most immediately involved in general 
economic development matters meet for the specific 
purpose of discussing matters intimately connected with 
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economic development, it may prove useful in the ef- 
fective coordination of multilateral economic aid. 

Another essential organizational point concerns the 
specialized agencies. They are an integral part in the 
evaluation of project requests and the executions of ap- 
proved projects. For this reason the professional staff 
of the Special Fund could be kept quite small. During 
the drafting of the Special Fund rules doubt had oc- 
casionally been expressed whether a decentralized set- 
up could be effective in view of the requirement of strong 
central control of all projects throughout their life by the 
Special Fund management. Thus far this effective con- 
trol has proved possible. Occasionally the Special Fund 
has employed its own outside consultants to evaluate 
the soundness of a project request in fields such as 
mining and industrial research, where the United Na- 
tions or a specialized agency had no specialists avail- 
able to make the preliminary evaluation. 

In the General Assembly and in the Governing Coun- 
cil the view has occasionally been expressed that more 
advantage should be taken of the facilities of recipient 
countries to execute a project. The Assembly requires 
that projects be executed wherever possible by the 
United Nations or a specialized agency. The Managing 
Director has, however, made it clear that in countries 
where that is possible maximum advantage will be 
taken of what the government can do in helping execute 
the project. Indeed, such maximum cooperation is a 
sine qua non for the success of any project. 


The Usability of Contributions 


The question of the usability of contributions to vol- 
untary programs arose in 1956 when some contribu- 
tions to the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
remained unused for a relatively long time. In the 
Preparatory Committee meetings of 1958 the issue was 
discussed at length. The desire of some governments 
that at least a certain portion—for example, twenty-five 
per cent—of the contributions of the developed coun- 
tries should be transferable into other currencies was 
not generally acceptable. The compromise adopted was 
that “contributions shall be made by governments in 
currency readily usable by the Special Fund consistent 
with the need for efficiency and economy of the Fund’s 
operations, or shall be transferable to the greatest pos- 
sible extent into currency readily usable by the Fund.” 
This provision means that the last decision as to con- 
vertibility of a contribution lies with the contributing 
government, although the currency should be readily 
usable by the Fund. The point of departure is that even 
a country having foreign exchange problems should 
find it possible to make at least part of its contribution 
convertible into a currency of which it is not too short. 

As in the case of the expanded program, several gov- 
ernments, including some whose currency is normally 
freely convertible, have restricted all or part of their 
contributions to expenditure for goods or services from 
their own country. In case the Managing Director 
should encounter restrictions on the usability of con- 
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tributions affecting the efficiency of the Fund’s opera- 
tions, he is to report to the Governing Council. 

The “convertibility issue” has a tendency to crop up 
whenever contributions are a point of discussion; it 
came up again when the second session of the Govern- 
ing Council had to draft financial regulations. The prob- 
lem of the restricted usability of contributions has not 
yet arisen for the management of the Special Fund. It 
is to be hoped that more and more governments, in line 
with the multilateral character of the Special Fund, 
will find it possible to follow the example of countries, 
including Canada, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom and United States, which have made their contri- 
butions fully convertible at the request of the Manag- 
ing Director. If that happens, the question of usability 
will never plague the Special Fund. 


A Reserve Fund 


During the deliberations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, the delegation of India proposed that there 
should be a gradual building up of a reserve fund by 
setting apart a percentage of annual contributions. This 
reserve would be used for assistance in the form of 
loans. The idea was that such a reserve fund, to be used 
for special projects, might constitute a “bridge” to a 
full-fledged fund for capital development. The com- 
promise reached in the Preparatory Committee and em- 
bodied in the resolution establishing the Special Fund 
was to have two separate provisions. One permits the 
gradual build-up of a reserve fund. The other author- 
izes allocating part of the Special Fund resources, at 
the request of governments, “on a refundable basis.” In 
both cases the Governing Council has to approve any 
action. 

At the third session of the Governing Council in De- 
cember 1959, the delegation of India proposed that a 
study be made by the Managing Director on the ques- 
tion of a reserve fund. Whatever the decision on such 
a fund may be, it seems clear that a real reserve fund 
cannot at the same time fulfil the role of a fund for 
lending purposes. 

If it is decided to set up a reserve fund, its size will 
be affected by the financial policy followed by the Spe- 
cial Fund: it could either approve projects for a total 
value not exceeding the total of contributions received 
or expected in the immediate future, leaving some 
funds unused for some time since most projects have 
a duration of more than one year; or the Special Fund 
could approve projects for a total value exceeding the 
total resources at hand, seeing to it that available cash 
resources always are sufficient to cover current expendi- 
ture. In particular, in the latter case a reserve fund 
would have some merit. In the first case a kind of re- 
serve fund would be automatically created by the fact 
that some resources remain unused for some time. 
Which of the two policies to follow is, on the proposal! 
of the delegations of Pakistan and Japan, also to be 
studied by the Managing Director for the next session 
of the Governing Council in May 1960. 
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Has the Special Fund met a particular need? Ac- 
cording to one widely held view, the Special Fund is 
the “first step” on the road leading to the establishment 
of a large fund for financing development needs, in- 
cluding investment. According to the opposite view, the 
Special Fund stands on its own and should not be con- 
sidered, at least not automatically, the first stage of a 
fund larger in size and range of activity. 

Both views are based on an Assembly resolution 
which states that, as and when the resources prospec- 
tively available are considered by the Assembly to be 
sufficient to enter into the fieid of capital development, 
principally the development of the economic and social 
infrastructure of the less-developed countries, the As- 
sembly shall review the scope and future activities of 
the Special Fund and take appropriate action. 

It would be incorrect to state that the initial success 
of the Special Fund, which was acknowledged in the 
debate in the Second Committee of the recent General 
Assembly session, has put this conceptual difference in 
views into the background. 

The Special Fund's first experience has shown that 
its immediate tasks are urgent and that even consider- 


ably increased financial resources would be well used 
within the present “pre-investment” scope of its acti- 
vities. If the Assembly does decide to set up a large 
capital development fund, the present organization and 
structure of the Special Fund might well turn out to be 
appropriate for it. 


Fills a Need 


The Special Fund has been shown to fill the need for 
activities which go just beyond pure technical assist- 
ance but stop short of investment in market production 
or capital installations. It occupies a zone which in the 
past may have been too much neglected. The Special 
Fund has thus justified its existence on its own merits. 

The industrialized countries are increasingly aware 
of the crucial significance of accelerating the economic 
and social development of the less-developed countries. 
In meeting what may well be the greatest challenge of 
the coming decade, the Special Fund will surely play 
an important role. 


A Review of the New Projects 





Approved for Special Fund Assistance 
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ft ix. Special Fund, whose Govern- 
ing Council has approved adding 
thirty-one new projects to the thirteen 
already under way, (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REvIEW July 1959) is helping 
to create in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries the conditions required for suc- 
cessful investment. Paramount among 
these conditions is greater knowledge 
of resources available and the trained 
personnel to develop them effectively. 
Areas of investigation covered by Spe- 
cial Fund projects include mineral re- 
sources, river flow, soil content, in- 
dustrial potentialities, markets and, 
above all, the human resources of 
the developing countries. Most plans 
are in aid of government programs. 
Some involve intergovernmental co- 
operation, among them a desert locust 
control study in which seventeen coun- 
tries are participating, a four-country 
water survey in Asia and relocation 
program in the high reaches of the 
Andes mountains affecting three coun- 
tries. 


Andean Indians 


Almost the entire population of 
Bolivia is concentrated in the Andean 
highlands. Yet only a limited propor- 
tion of the land is suitable for agricul- 
tural use, a situation resulting in one 
of the lowest ratios of cultivated land 


to population in Latin America—only 
0.16 hectares per inhabitant. Much 
the same conditions apply for the citi- 
zens of Ecuador and Peru living along 
the northern end of this great spine. 
The three countries are working out 
varying aspects of a settlement scheme. 
The Special Fund is helping in the 
necessary surveys of the land to deter- 
mine which part is sufficiently produc- 
tive to attract highland people to the 
lowlands for relocation, The govern- 
ments all plan programs to supply the 
technical knowledge and equipment 
needed to make the relocation work- 
able. 

The eastern lowland region of Bo- 
livia — the Oriente — which is prac- 
tically unoccupied, is known to possess 
a large agricultural potential. Bolivia, 
through its National Institute of Colo- 
nization, intends to bring people there, 
achieving at once a relief of the pres- 
sure on the highlands and an increase 
in agricultural production. A large 
plain near the town of Santa Cruz, 
where some development has already 
taken place, is considered the most 
suitable area. The Special Fund will 
assist in conducting detailed surveys 
to determine the areas in the Santa 
Cruz region most suitable for colo- 
nization. The surveys will cover soil 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Assembly Appownts 


Unanimity on Outer Space 


24-Member Commattee 







to Ensure International Cooperation 


Cc of the major achievements of the General As- 
sembly’s fourteenth session was the agreement 
reached on the question of outer space. In 1958, al- 
though the Assembly acted on the question by appoint- 
ing an eighteen-member Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, its action was hampered 
by the non-participation of five of its members. 

The Committee had consisted of Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the 
USSR, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. At that time the USSR had felt 
that the composition of the Committee was one-sided 
and heavily weighted in favor of the Western powers. 
It had therefore decided not to participate in its work. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland had concurred with that 
view and had declined to serve on the Committee. India 
and the United Arab Republic had considered that with 
the non-participation of the USSR, which was one of 
the two leading outer-space powers, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee’s work would not fully serve the purposes of the 
resolution under which it was established and had 
therefore not participated. 

On the other hand, action at the fourteenth session 
was expected to be implemented fully by a committee 
of twenty-four members appointed through a unani- 
mously adopted resolution. The Assembly also decided 
to call an international scientific conference in 1960 or 
1961 of interested members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies “for the exchange of experience 
in the peaceful uses of outer space.” The proposal for 
the conference originally came from the USSR delega- 
tion. 

The provision that the scientific conference would 
be restricted to members of the United Nations and of 
the specialized agencies was the result of a Belgian 
amendment which was adopted in the First (Political ) 
Committee over the objections of the USSR and a 
number of other delegations which considered that 
participation in the conference should be open to all 
states wishing to participate, irrespective of whether or 
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not they were members of the United Nations or the 
specialized agencies. Members favoring the Belgian 
proposal had taken the view that the limitation pro- 
vided was standard procedure and was supported by 
past actions of the Assembly, as in the case of the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. 

The amendment was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
44 to 16, with 15 abstentions. 

Voting against were Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, 
the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Poland, Romania, the Ukrainian 
SSR, the USSR, the United Arab Republic and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Abstaining were Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Ethiopia, 
Finland, Ghana, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia and Yemen. 

Bolivia, Colombia, El Salvador, Guinea, Iceland, 
Israel and Morocco were absent. 

On December 12, 1959, a draft resolution spon- 
sored by Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Poland, Romania, Sweden, the USSR, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom and the United States 
was adopted in the First (Political) Committee by 74 
votes in favor and none against, with one abstention 
(the Dominican Republic). It was adopted by the 
General Assembly on the same day without a formal 
vote being taken. (For the text of the resolution, see 
the REviEw for January 1960, page 62.) 

The new United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space has as its members Albania, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Romania, Swe- 
den, the USSR, the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The Committee’s task as defined by the General As- 
sembly is to: 

“(a) Review, as appropriate, the area of interna- 
tional cooperation, and study practical and feasible 
means for giving effect to programs in the peaceful uses 
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of outer space which could appropriately be undertaken 
under United Nations auspices, including, inter alia: 
(i) assistance for continuation on a permanent basis of 
the outer space research carried on within the frame- 
work of the International Geophysical Year; (ii) or- 
ganization of the mutual exchange and dissemination 
of information on outer space research; (iii) encourage- 
ment of national research programs for the study of 
outer space, and the rendering of all possible assistance 
and help toward their realization. 


“(b) Study the nature of legal problems which may 
arise from exploration of outer space.” 


Before its approval by the Assembly, the draft res- 
olution had been discussed at three meetings of the 
Political Committee during the Committee’s considera- 
tion of the report of the 1959 Ad Hoc Committee. 
(For a summary of the report, see the REVIEW for 
October 1959.) As Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, 
Chairman of the Committee, noted, the proposal was 
the result of “close consultations” among the delega- 
tions principally concerned. 


The first speaker in the Committee’s debate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of the United States, emphasized that 
the recently opened field of outer space challenged both 
the political and technological inventiveness of man. 
Political progress, he said, should keep pace with 
scientific change so that mankind would not be forced 
to rely on outmoded and inadequate political institu- 
tions. Outer space could not be any nation’s “private 
reserve.” Furthermore, international cooperation was 
needed in order to accomplish certain projects such as 
worldwide tracking of satellites, the building of launch- 
ing sites in certain geographic areas or even the de- 
fraying of costs for a project which might be too 
costly for any one nation. International cooperation 
was also needed, Mr. Lodge continued, in order to 
prevent individual projects from conflicting with or 
frustrating each other. For instance, the radio spectrum 
for this purpose must not become overcrowded. 


Outer Space and Disarmament 


The United States representative then spoke of the 
applications of international cooperation in outer space 
to the problem of disarmament. This was, he said, an 
avenue by which nations could approach mutual under- 
standing and peace. As man entered the field of outer 
space, a new perspective was created, and national 
boundaries and rivalries receded in importance. Recall- 
ing that in 1958 the General Assembly had been unable 
to reach unanimous agreement on the membership of 
the Ad Hoc Committee, Mr. Lodge said that now, after 
“weeks of patient negotiations,” agreement had been 
reached with the USSR. He added that he hoped the 
results would justify the work done and the concessions 
made by all parties. He trusted this agreement was a 
favorable augury for international cooperation in outer 
space through the United Nations. 


The United States representative went on to speak 
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of areas of international concern. There should be 
international scientific and technological cooperation 
and also regulation of man’s activities in outer space, 
he said. 

On the first of these points, he noted the Soviet pro- 
posal for an international conference on outer space 
and said it seemed “a promising starting point,” indi- 
cating that the Soviet Union was willing to share the 
knowledge it had gained. 

Such a conference, he felt, would be in keeping with 
the desired openness of information in this field and 
would be a valuable meeting ground for all concerned. 
It would supplement exchanges already initiated, but 
it must go beyond mere repetition of those exchanges, 
he said. As Mr. Lodge saw it, its scope should include 
not only space science but also such matters as engi- 
neering, propulsion, vehicles and guidance problems. 

In the view of the United States, the time was not 
yet ripe for codifying space law. It would be better 
to devote attention to practical measures to deal with 
practical problems, he held—for instance, the identifi- 
cation of all objects in orbit, the removal of spent 
satellites or the termination of their radio transmitters. 
It was not too early, he added, to begin thinking about 
an international régime regarding celestial bodies, for 
outer space exploration could be thought of as an 
undertaking of the earth as a whole. 

Mr. Lodge also referred to other problems in this 
field. He put particular emphasis on the prevention of 
the use of outer space for hostile purposes and said 
that the United States remained ready to study the outer 
space sector separately, not as part of the general dis- 
armament problem. 

While his delegation was hopeful of reaching agree- 
ments on disarmament, he recognized that such endeav- 
ors took time, and his delegation did not want to see 
agreement in this particular field delayed as a result. 
Mr. Lodge concluded by saying that mankind had an 
unprecedented opportunity in the matter. “Let us rise 
to the occasion,” he urged. 


Window in the Cosmos 


Vassily V. Kuznetsov recalled the achievements of 
Soviet science in the field of outer space and described 
how, by launching the first sputnik, the USSR had 
“opened the first window in outer space.” Subsequent 
launchings and cosmic rockets had “opened widely the 
gate in outer space,” and mankind today had at its 
disposal new possibilities for a better study of its 
planet, for looking into the solar system and into the 
distant reaches of outer space. 

He paid a special tribute to the work of an out- 
standing Soviet scientist, K. E. Tsiolkovsky, who, he 
said, had pioneered in the field of jet propulsion as 
early as 1903. He quoted the Soviet scientist who had 
written in 1911: “The human race will. not remain 
eternally earthbound, but, in its pursuit of light and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ASIA’S HEALTH: 





a ten-year look 


HE public health problems of Asia appeared to be 

almost hopeless ten years ago when I went there to 
become regional director for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. My job was to implement long-range pro- 
grams for the benefit of children whose condition nearly 
everywhere was much more desperate than the condi- 
tions even in war-ravaged Europe. 

Asia then was full of new governments recently 
independent with high hopes and low funds. In the ten 
years many faces have changed, but the description still 
holds. Funds are still short because most governments 
still feel that they have to spend more than half their 

; total income on defence. None of them spends as much 
DDT spraying is used effectively in Asia to fight typhus and the as ten per cent on public health—some of them spend 
number one killer, malaria. When campaigns aided by UNICEF, as little as two per cent. 
with technical advice from WHO, against these and other endemic What I h P ination is the develon- 
diseases—yaws, leprosy, tuberculosis—have passed their peak, at ave seen new in the situation is the develop 
UNICEF will put more of its funds into helping countries build ment of an international awareness of the desperate 
up permanent rural health programs into which the disease health problems of Asia and a new consciousness of 
campaigns can be consolidated. India, Pakistan, Indonesia and the need to do something about it. 
the Philippines already have active rural health programs. Aid has been largely bilateral, but an increasing 
amount is flowing through the United Nations. It does 
not much matter which way it comes, provided it does 
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come and is used efficiently. In the United Nations 
family, public health assistance has been provided main- 
ly by the World Health Organization, UNICEF and 
through technical assistance. WHO and technical assist- 
ance provide the expert advisers; UNICEF provides most 
of the essential hospital and training equipment, drugs 
and medicines, and transport. 


Few Doctors outside the Cities 


When I went to Asia ten years ago, I had just come 
from a desperate battle of helping rehabilitate postwar 
Italy, a country of 45 million people. Asia, without 
mainland China, had nearly 800 million people. Eight 
out of ten of them lived in villages. There were very 
few doctors, and fewer than three out of ten of them 
lived in the country; the rest were in the higher-income 
areas of the cities. One solution offered was to produce 
more and more doctors and to trust that competition 
would force them out to the country after the cities had 
been saturated. This would be good for the cities but 
offered little hope for many years for the rural areas. 
Besides, any scheme had to take into account that the 
average family of five in Asia lives on the equivalent of 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a day. By the time five 
rice bowls have been filled there is not much money left 
for the doctor. 


A New Strategy 


Fortunately, the leaders in public health were ready 
with a different strategy: to make a concerted attack on 
a few of the diseases which could be treated successfully 
at a low cost per capita and thus cut down the never- 
ending lines of persons in the outpatient clinics. Job 
analyses showed that most of the work could be done 
without doctors, except those necessary to direct the 
campaigns. Doctors are not required for spraying DDT 
on walls against malaria or for finding cases of yaws. 


Victory through Prevention: Malaria 


The best way to get rid of a disease is to keep people 
from catching it. Malaria, the number one killer of 
Asia, was the disease selected. There were 300 million 
people living in heavily affected areas, and another 250 
million outside those areas who had a fairly good 
chance of getting it. The weapon was ppt. The method 
was one which had just been successfully demonstrated: 
the spraying of the inside walls of houses once or twice 
a year. This method was one of the great discoveries of 
our century. It took advantage of the fact that the 
malaria-carrying mosquito, after biting her victim, flies 
to the nearest wall to digest her meal. She gets DDT on 
her feet—and that’s the end. 

Ten years ago there were no attempts at malaria 
eradication: this idea did not develop until about five 
years ago. There were almost no systematic efforts even 
at control. UNICEF began by offering a ton of free DDT 
for every ton the governments bought in addition to 
what they had been buying. India, the largest consumer, 
had been buying less than 400 tons, and Asia’s total 
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Thailand is pioneer in use of sulfone, modern drug that gives 
hope of cure and normal life to previously hopeless victims. 


India makes safe milk available to children daily through 
modern milk conservation plants that UNICEF helps to equip. 
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consumption per year was probably not more than 1,000 
tons. Today India uses annually 20,000 tons of im- 
ported ppt plus 5,000 tons made in the country. The 
consumption throughout Asia is at least thirty times 
what it was ten years ago. At least half the population 
at risk—more than 500 million—are being protected. 
Every country in Asia is doing something about malaria 
eradication; the latest to join is Pakistan. The total cost 
is about twenty cents a year per person during the years 
of spraying. 

The task of eradication is not easy: it takes four or 
five years of spraying and three more of surveillance to 
find every case of malaria, but the job is nearly half 
done. By 1965 most countries will have finished their 
spraying and will be chasing the scattered cases. Im- 
ported anti-malaria drugs will help cure the remaining 
cases and prevent infection—the key, of course, is pre- 
vention. As a result, perhaps one fourth of the hospital 
beds will become empty, and more than that percentage 
of outpatients will drop out of the queues at the clinics. 
This is the greatest single public health campaign in 
history—and it has all been built up in the last ten years. 


Victory through Cure: Yaws 


Some diseases cannot be cured by preventive methods, 
but only by the laborious finding of cases and treating 
them. The best example is yaws, a tropical blood disease 
that produces ugly ulcers; the weapon—penicillin, of a 
special type. The method is simple: injection of a single 
dose into the upper buttock at a cost of ten cents for an 
adult and five cents for a child. 


There are some 50 million cases of yaws in the world, 
20 million of them in Asia, of which 15 million are in 
Indonesia. Ten years ago we had to start by sending 
samples of penicillin to Indonesia so that the doctors 
could satisfy themselves that this new drug would ac- 
tually cure the disease in the form in which it appeared 
in that country. Today Indonesia has a yaws program as 
big as all other yaws programs in the world put to- 
gether. Despite all its current economic difficulties, it is 
still examining 25 million persons a year. This Indo- 
nesian program is so simple that it is almost indestruct- 
ible. Young men selected directly from the villages get 
three months’ training in identifying yaws, and they stay 
in the neighborhoods from which they come, making 
the rounds month after month until there is less than 
one infectious case in two hundred patients. Everybody 
who has the disease gets a card. Once a week the head- 
man beats the gong and the card holders come in to get 
an injection from the male nurse who has arrived to do 
the job. If there are many cases, the nurse injects every- 
body because the number of latent cases is probably 
three times the number that show on the body. Where 
everybody is injected, the disease is stopped dead. 


Victory through Prevention and Cure: Tuberculosis 


There are at least 10 million open cases of tubercu- 
losis in Asia which are not being treated. In this disease 
—Asia’s enemy number two—the only mass attack that 
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has been possible hitherto has been BcG vaccination. In 
the last ten years 236 million children have been tested 
and 85 million vaccinated, some of them for the second 
time, for the job must be repeated approximately every 
five years. 


Treatment in hospitals is extremely costly: it ranges 
from about $20,000 to find and treat a case in the 
United States to a few hundred dollars even in Asia. 
India, with the aid of the British Medical Council, has 
been doing field studies, the results of which have just 
been reported and which offer new hope. The findings 
are: the results of treatment with drugs at home are as 
good as treatment in hospitals; the use of isoniazid 
alone has given about as good results as a combination 
of drugs costing five to ten times as much. 


The secret of home treatment is to get the patient to 
take his pills every day and to avoid infecting other 
members of the family while he is still infectious. To 
see that that happens, home health visitors are required 
to be trained in large numbers. If they can be found, a 
patient can be treated at home with drugs costing not 
more than two dollars a year. Thailand is starting to 
use this method. If it is successful, in five years the 
present risk from tuberculosis in Bangkok will be greatly 
lowered. 


Campaign against Blindness 


There are probably 125 million cases in Asia of 
trachoma, the chief cause of blindness. Ten years ago, 
there was no satisfactory treatment available. Within 
the last five years, effective antibiotics have been found, 
but the treatment has been long and troublesome— 
about two months of application twice a day. A new 
method of intermittent treatment—once a day for five 
or six days a month for six months—promises to bring 
the number of treatments down by two thirds and the 
cost down accordingly. The wholesale cost of drugs for 
treating each case of trachoma is about twenty-five 
cents. Up to now Taiwan has led the way, with all its 
school children under treatment and nearly a million 
family contacts besides. India is making a trachoma map 
which will give us clearer information about the job to 
be done there. Relatively little has been done with this 
disease, but within the next ten years the campaigns 
against it will be large and important. If they are 
successful, blindness in Asia will probably be reduced 
to less than one half. 


Leprosy Can Be Cured 


In leprosy a relatively poor showing has been made. 
Of the perhaps three million cases in Asia, only a few 
hundred thousand are under treatment, and UNICEF is 
helping treat only 100,000. Better progress has been 
made in some parts of Africa than in Asia. The new 
approach is a bit startling: it calls for no more lepro- 
saria but, instead, simple treatment at home. The drug 
costs only about thirty cents to treat a patient a year. 
In this revolutionary new approach Burma and Thai- 
land, each with about 200,000 cases, are the leaders. 
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Training of nurses and midwives is an important aspect of gov- 
ernment health programs. This nurse-midwife in Thailand is 
using one of 50,000 midwifery kits UNICEF has distributed. 
Besides attending mothers before and after baby’s birth, mid- 
wives give them simple instructions in child care, information on 
diet and feeding, and organize classes in nutrition education. 


Thailand started late and has only about 35,000 cases 
under treatment, but 19,000 of these were found in the 
past year. As an effective, simple organization, the Thai 
program is one of the best in the world. 


Needed: More and Better Food 


People whose lives are saved must be fed. Here, too, 
the story is not so good. The people of Asia are eating 
a bit more than they did ten years ago, but less than 
before the Second World War. The Ford Foundation, 
in a recent study, concludes that, unless India acceler- 
ates its food production beyond the targets set for the 
next five-year plan, it will by 1966 have an annual short- 
age of 28 million tons of grain a year. UNICEF’s small 
part consists of aid to eight milk conservation plants in 
India and Pakistan, which by 1963 will produce 
750,000 litres a day—enough milk for nearly four mil- 
lion persons. 

With the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization, UNICEF is also working to 
improve the quality of nutrition, for many countries are 
not making the best use of even the food that they have. 
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Caring for the New Babies 


We must not forget also that babies are being born 
at the rate of 30 million a year in Asia, excluding main- 
land China, and, including it, at the rate of about 55 
million a year. Additional food must be found each year 
for an added population numbering nearly three times 
that of Thailand. To help these babies safely into life 
and to give them a healthy start, UNICEF has provided 
equipment, drugs and milk for some 12,000 centres, 
each of which serves approximately 5,000 persons. 
That means that 60 million are getting service. 


All these campaigns cost money, and the countries’ 
money is limited. After the peak of the separate cam- 
paigns, the work must eventually be consolidated into 
rural health programs. In these India is most active, 
next to the Philippines. UNICEF in India is assisting 
some 1,300 main centres, to serve eventually a total of 
85 million persons. Pakistan and Indonesia are starting 
similar plans. Thailand is considering one. 


Some Things Learned 


In the successes and failures of the last ten years we 
have learned some things, among them the following: 


y the latest discoveries can be put to use in Asia as 
soon as mass production brings prices to a reasonable 
level. 


y Western methods may have to be drastically modi- 
fied to meet Eastern conditions. 


y Western technical help is often necessary, but it is 
useless unless there is competent national leadership. 


y plans of operations must be drafted well in ad- 
vance with precision and in detail so that each branch 
of government knows what it needs to do and when. 

y good timing is essential, especially in operations 
that must be completed within definite time limits, such 
as those against malaria. 


y targets at all levels, from the national plan to the 
individual worker, must be set, and the morale created 
to attain them. 


y the ordinary people in the villages must be told 
what the program hopes to achieve. If they understand, 
they will cooperate. 


y care must be taken not to offend the customs of 
the country. 


y thoroughness is essential. In mass programs such 
as yaws and malaria eighty per cent success is failure. 


y results must be tested objectively, and plans con- 
stantly revised accordingly. For an expert the greatest 
merit is humility. 

Altogether, it has been an interesting and certainly a 
lively ten years. But one child in five in Asia still dies 
in its first year of life; in the United States, one in forty. 
There is still much to do; but in the last ten years we 
have learned much about how to do it. The harvest of 
the next ten years will be better. 
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Review 
of New Projects 
(Continued from page 17) 


quality, water availability, the most 
adaptable crops and other technical 
and economic factors. They will also 
supply the government with the neces- 
sary planning basis. The Special Fund 
will supply four teams totaling thirteen 
experts, the majority of whom will 
also work on surveys of a similar 
character in Ecuador and Peru. 

In Ecuador the government owns 
large numbers of estates in the high- 
lands, in the temperate region of the 
inner-Andean valleys and in the inter- 
mediate area between the highlands 
and the coast which are very sparsely 
settled and at present largely unpro- 
ductive. A decline in the productivity 
and income from these government- 
owned estates in recent years has led 
the government to the conclusion that 
the best solution is to be found in 
parcelling the estates and selling the 
lots for resettlement purposes. A Na- 
tional Settlement Institute has begun 
work on the evaluation of the estates 
and the preparation of settlement plans. 
The Special Fund will provide experts 
to work with local personnel to con- 
duct surveys to determine the suita- 
bility of land for settlement. 

The lowland tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal valleys on the eastern slope of 
the Andes in Peru are also sparsely 
settled and largely unproductive. Gov- 
ernment surveys have indicated that 
the most immediate and effective solu- 


tion of serious economic problems 
faced by the inhabitants of the high- 
lands would be the colonization of the 
most suitable eastern valleys. One of 
the most promising regions already 
selected by Peruvian and foreign ex- 
perts is the valley of the Tambopata. 
Some people have already moved into 
the area and the government has 
established basic services to assist the 
settlers and encourage further colo- 
nization. The Special Fund will help 
in making a detailed appraisal of 
the Tambopata valley with a view to 
immediate expansion of colonization 
efforts in the region. 

The executing agency for the reset- 
tlement plans in all three countries is 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. In Bolivia, the Special Fund 
contribution is $283,500, in Ecuador 
$148,300 and in Peru $182,500, 
though the cost in each country may 
be more or less over the two or three 
years of the project, depending on 
progress. Ecuador plans to spend the 
equivalent of $135,000. The other 
two have not yet determined their 
own costs. 

Closely related to the resettlement 
plan in Bolvia is the program to raise 
the level of agricultural training by 
strengthening the Agricultural Faculty 
of the University of Cochabamba and 
the Practical Agricultural School. The 
aim is to lift the extremely low level of 
technical knowledge of Bolivian farm- 
ers through adding to the number of 
suitably trained and experienced per- 
sons in the government agricultural 
services. The Special Fund will provide 
eight experts to serve as instructors in 











agronomy, animal husbandry, soil an- 
alysis, hydrology and entomology and 
to train Bolivians in these skills to con- 
tinue the teaching after the end of Spe- 
cial Fund assistance. Other aid from the 
Special Fund will go to furnish train- 
ing fellowships and to equip the lab- 
oratories and the experimental sta- 
tion. The executing agency is the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The 
Special Fund contribution to the three- 
year project is $336,500 and Bolivia 
will spend the equivalent of $150,000. 

Also in South America the Special 
Fund is aiding two projects each in 
Ecuador and Peru, two each in Co- 
lombia and Chile and one each in 
Brazil and Argentina. 

In Argentina, the government be- 
lieves that industrial production could 
be increased by at least thirty per 
cent with existing facilities, either 
through the better use of plants al- 
ready in operation or through in- 
creased efficiency of manpower. The 
National Institute of Productivity and 
the Argentine Productivity Associa- 
tion will be assisted in training man- 
agers as well as supervisory and skilled 
personnel in industry. Experts will be 
assigned to the Institute to help in 
implementing a training program, to 
establish demonstration pilot projects 
in various industrial establishments, to 
train a number of instructors in vari- 
ous phases of productivity methods 
and to expand the facilities of the 
Institute by increasing the number of 
technical personnel. The executing 
agency for the five-year project is the 
International Labor Organization. The 
Special Fund contribution will be 


Related technical cooperation projects. 
In Chile (left) FAO helps a campaign to 
increase fish production and consumption. 
Argentina (below) uses United Nations 











$997,100 and Argentina’s the equiva- 
lent of $717,000. 

Another project for which ILo is 
the executing agency is aid to Colom- 
bia’s five-year plan for the expansion 
of vocational education under control 
of Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje. 
An early and essential step in the 
program is to train instructors to serve 
in various training and improvement 
courses which SENA will operate 
throughout the country. The Special 
Fund will help in establishing a Na- 
tional Instructors Training Centre in 
Bogota. Training will be in industrial 
and agricultural trades, including gen- 
eral mechanics, machine tools, auto- 
motive and diesel mechanics, elec- 
tricity, welding and sheet metal work, 
foundry, woodworking, masonry, tex- 
tiles, leather work, clothing manufac- 
ture, graphic arts and agricultural 
mechanics. All construction, establish- 
ment and maintenance costs will be 
borne by Colombia. The Special Fund 
will supply equipment and machine 
tools for which foreign currency is 
needed and the twenty-four man years 
of service by an internationally re- 
cruited staff. The Special Fund will 
spend $540,800 on the four-year proj- 
ect. Colombia has budgeted the equiv- 
alent of $1,217,500. 

Peru is also engaged in a program 
designed to increase productivity and 
diversify the economy of the Andean 
Indian population and to integrate 
the economy of this area with the rest 
of the country. A vocational training 
institute, to be located in an area of 
high concentration of Indian popula- 
tion, will have a capacity of sixty 


trainees at any one time. They will 
take courses in blacksmithing and 
welding, carpentry and cabinet-mak- 
ing, general mechanics, agricultural 
machinery repair, textiles and small 
industries. ILo is the executing agency 
here, too. The Special Fund, which 
will help to organize, equip and staff 
the institute over a four-year period, 
will spend $475,500. Peru’s contribu- 
tion is yet to be determined. 


Ocean Wealth 


Peru, along with Ecuador, is receiv- 
ing assistance in research programs 
of the offshore seas, aimed at greater 
knowledge of the opportunities for 
improving the fishing industry. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization is 
the executing agency in both cases. 

The seas off the coast of Peru pro- 
vide an immense organic productivity, 
supporting guano birds, sperm and 
whalebone whales, dolphins and seals 
and other fish, among them anchoveta, 
bonito and, on the warm boundaries 
of the current, tuna. The development 
of the marine resources of Peru has 
been the subject of study and advice 
by government departments concerned 
and by scientists brought in under 
international auspices. In 1954, the 
government established a hydro-bio- 
logical Research Council to investigate 
marine resources and provide scientific 
bases for exploitation. 


The government is now convinced 
that the present advisory and research 
services are inadequate to meet the 
complex biological, technological and 
economic problems of managing the 





fish and other resources, whether for 
the export trade or for the home mar- 
ket. The Special Fund will contribute 
$716,300 to establishment of a Marine 
Resources Research Institute and Peru 
will spend the equivalent of $1,045,- 
300. The project will take four years. 

Although the oceanography off the 
seas of Ecuador, where cold water 
and warm tropical water intermingle, 
has not been the subject of intense 
investigation, the government believes 
that those seas offer opportunities 
for the exploitation of a variety of 
marine resources. Advice and training 
have already been provided through 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance and through the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission. The 
Special Fund will help in establishing 
a national fisheries institute, based on 
the conclusion that short-term small- 
scale assistance given piecemeal in 
limited areas is inadequate. 

The fisheries institute will investi- 
gate the distribution and density of 
the marine resources and provide a 
scientific basis for their management. 
It will also investigate the best means 
of exploiting those resources and of 
using the products. It will study the 
economics of exploitation and of mar- 
keting fish and fish products. It will 
assist in the establishment of an ade- 
quate fisheries administration and will 
study legal, administrative and institu- 
tional factors affecting the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry. Training 
will be provided within the program 
and through some fellowships abroad. 
The Special Fund contribution is 
$633,800. Ecuador will spend the 
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local workmen in building wooden ships. 














equivalent of $663,050 over the four 
years the project lasts. 

Ecuador is also concerned about 
the inadequacy of its existing meteor- 
ological and hydrological services to 
provide the basic data needed for the 
general development of its economy 
and, in particular, for the development 
of its agriculture, hydro power, trans- 
portation and sanitation. Following 
studies by a number of international 
experts and, in 1958, by an expert 
from the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, an ECLA/TAO mission on 
water resources development drew up 
proposals for the establishment of a 
hydrological network which would be 
adequate to the needs of the country. 

The government has _ requested 
equipment and technical assistance 
from the Special Fund to expand its 
existing meteorological and hydrologi- 
cal services over a period of four years 
along lines recommended by the ECLA/ 
TAO mission. In addition to providing 
for two international experts, a mete- 
orologist and a hydrologist, the Spe- 
cial Fund will give assistance in pro- 
curing measuring instruments and 
other technical equipment needed for 
the observation stations. The executing 
agency is the World Meteorological 
‘Organization. The Special Fund con- 
tribution is $405,500. Ecuador will 
spend the equivalent of $797,000 on 
the project, which will take four years. 


River Survey 


The Special Fund will help with 
surveys in Brazil, Colombia and Chile 
and, also in Chile, with a power sup- 
ply investigation. Brazil has requested 
assistance in carrying out a compre- 
hensive survey of the lower-middle 
reaches of the Sao Francisco River 
basin in the semi-arid zone of the 
northeast region of Brazil. This region 
comprises eight states where nearly 
one third of the country’s population 
lives. Climatically the region is divided 
into a humid coastal zone and a 
semi-arid zone in the interior. This 
latter zone, in which the annual rain- 
fall varies between 300 and 800 milli- 
meters, suffers from recurrent droughts 
and intermittent heavy floods during 
the rainy season. To meet a deteriorat- 
ing economic situation and to assist in 
the development of the region, the 
government has established the Coun- 
cil of Development for the Northeast. 

The Special Fund will conduct a 
survey in the lower-middle reaches of 
the Sao Francisco River to determine 
the physical and economic feasibility 
of introducing large-scale irrigation to 
to the area. The survey will cover about 
60,000 square kilometres and will be 
carried out in three phases over a 
period of five years by a team of ex- 
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perts, technicians and auxiliary per- 
sonnel. Eight experts will work on the 
first phase, thirteen on the second and 
seventeen on the final phase. Con- 
struction equipment and laboratory 
facilities are already available. Finan- 
cial assistance is required for the pur- 
chase of special types of testing and 
surveying equipment and instruments 
from abroad. The executing agency 
is the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The Special Fund contribution 
is $974,200 and Brazil’s is the equiva- 
lent of $990,000 for five years. 


In Colombia the Llanos Orientales 
region occupies an area of approxi- 
mately 660,000 square kilometers, 
fifty-seven per cent of the total area 
of the country. In 1956, a mission to 
Colombia of the International Bank 
recommended a survey and classifica- 
tion of soil and land in the more 
accessible sections of this large and 
sparsely populated region. Some ex- 
ploratory and experimental work has 
been done by various technical mis- 
sions, particularly with regard to possi- 
bilities of growing sesame and other 
oil crops, rubber, cacao and rice. 


Colombia has requested Special 
Fund assistance in conducting a survey 
of the northern section of the Llanos 
Orientales, an area of approximately 
168,804 square kilometers. The results 
of the survey of soils-capacity and 
land-use classification will be corre- 
lated with climatological and hydrolog- 
ical data supplied by. other govern- 
ment agencies. Based on the data made 
available and analyzed, specific areas 
will be chosen where settlement can 
be carried out at a reasonable cost 
and where pilot settlements will be 
planned as a prelude to full-scale set- 
tlement. The executing agency is the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
For three years the Special Fund will 
contribute $370,500, Colombia the 
equivalent of $317,800. 


The survey of mineral resources 
requested by Chile will focus mainly 
on the Atacama desert, a region 
known to be rich in metallic and 
nonmetallic minerals, including copper, 
iron, lead, manganese, gold, silver, 
salt, sulphur, borax and nitrates. The 
potentialities of the region have not 
been fully exploited owing partly to 
a concentration on copper and ni- 
trates and partly to lack of geological 
and mineral data. The present project 
is designed to amass such data quickly 
and at the same time assist the govern- 
ment in its recently established Geo- 
logical Institute for carrying on and 
developing the work done with the 
assistance of the Special Fund. The 
project, which will begin with the 
assembly, study and interpretation of 
all geological and mineral data already 


The Sao Francisco River in Brazil is 
a source of hydroelectric power. Since 
1950, Brazil, with a loan from the 
World Bank, has been constructing a 
new power plant to generate an 
additional 120,000 kw. for the port 
cities of Recife and Salvador. 


available, includes systematic base map- 
ping, aerial photogrammetric surveys, 
ground geological surveys and mineral 
investigations, ground geophysical op- 
erations, drilling and the investigation 
and assessment of nonmetallic miner- 
als. Throughout the project, economic 
studies of the deposits encountered 
will be carried out and maps and re- 
ports of the progress and the results 
of the operations will be published. 
The executing agency is the United 
Nations. The Special Fund will con- 
tribute $990,300, and Chile will spend 
the equivalent of $700,000 over two 
and a half years. 
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To meet the economic needs of 
Chile’s rapidly expanding population, 
the government has estimated that 
within the next fifteen years the area 
of irrigated land—at present 1,300,- 
000 hectares—will have to be in- 
creased by 500,000 hectares and that 
the hydroelectric power supply must 
be expanded by at least 1,250,000 kilo- 
watts over the present capacity of one 
million kilowatts. The existing facili- 
ties for surveying available water re- 
sources are inadequate owing to an 
insufficient number of observation sta- 
tions and also, to some extent, to a 
lack of trained personnel. The Special 
Fund will assist in establishing over a 
period of four and a half years a 
nation-wide multipurpose network of 
hydrometric and hydrometeorological 
observation facilities. Assistance from 
the Special Fund is requested in the 
form of equipment and instruments 
not available in the country; experts to 
assist in the supervision of the project 
and in the installation of the new mete- 
orological precipitation and stream- 
gauging stations; and a number of 
fellowships for training staff abroad. 
The executing agency is the World 
Meteorological Organization. The Spe- 
Chile the equivalent of $1,200,000. 

In southeast Asia, the Special Fund 
is contributing to the water project 
of the Lower Mekong Basin embrac- 
ing cooperative efforts among Cam- 


bodia, Laos, Thailand and the Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam and to an assessment 
of mineral resources in Viet-Nam. 
The Committee for Coordination of 
Investigations of the Lower Mekong 
Basin is carrying out a survey of four 
tributaries of the Mekong River and 
will establish in each tributary basin 
an agricultural station. In each of 
the selected basins the object is to 
select a site for a dam which will 
create a reservoir as a source of water 
for irrigation and for a relatively small 
amount of power, within the possibili- 
ties of immediate utilization; to survey 
soil and other agricultural resources; 
and to establish an agricultural ex- 
periment station which will also pro- 
vide training for extension workers. 


Asian Aid 


The four basins which have been 
selected represent four distinctly dif- 
ferent types of conditions character- 
istic of large parts of the Lower 
Mekong Basin. These tributary basins 
are the Battambang River Basin, in 
Cambodia; the Nam Ngum Basin, in 
Laos; the Upper Chee Basin, in Thai- 
land; and, the Upper Se San (Yali) 
Basin, in Viet-Nam. The executing 
agency is the United Nations. The 
Special Fund contribution is $1,326,- 
700 and the four governments’ con- 
tribution will be the equivalent of 
$454,000 over four years. 


The United Nations, several specialized agencies and a number of 
governments are contributing to the development of the lower Mekong 
River, a vast project planned and undertaken by the coordinated action 
of Thailand, Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. Improvements and de- 
velopment of irrigation facilities, flood control, hydroelectric power 
and navigation are under way in an area affecting 17 million people. 
Here officials observe an electric meter for measuring water flow. 
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Since Viet-Nam became independ- 
ent in 1954, a continuous effort has 
been made by the government, with 
the assistance of the United Nations 
and of bilateral programs, toward the 
establishment of geological and min- 
ing services and the exploration and 
exploitation of mineral resources with 
a view to the creation of economically 
essential industries based on local raw 
materials. Viet-Nam has requested as- 
sistance from the Special Fund in 
carrying out a survey of mineral re- 
sources. The project aims at a further 
step in the investigation and assess- 
ment of local mineral resources, in 
areas of central Viet-Nam heretofore 
neglected because of their lesser ac- 
cessibility but known to contain oc- 
currences of valuable ores, as well as 
geological structures that hold prom- 
ises of high mineralization. The project 
will also be important for the prac- 
tical training of Vietnamese geologists, 
engineers and technicians. The ex- 
ecuting agency is the United Nations. 
The Special Fund contribution is 
$246,700, Viet-Nam’s the equivalent 
of $185,000. The project will take 
three years. 


In Asia, the Republic of China is 
being aided on a water project, India 
on applied research, labor training and 
power research and Pakistan on a soil 
survey and a mineral survey. 


The Republic of China has re- 
quested assistance for strengthening 
the pre-investment planning and sur- 
vey work on hydraulic development 
projects in Taiwan. The government 
has been intensifying its efforts to 
develop the irrigation facilities and 
hydro-power capacity of Taiwan to 
meet the increasing requirements of 
its expanded agriculture and industry. 
To accelerate this development, it es- 
tablished in November 1955 the Water 
Resources Planning Commission to 
coordinate planning work on all major 
hydraulic projects, hydro power, irri- 
gation, flood control and water supply. 
The Commission is now engaged in 
planning a number of major multipur- 
pose river basin developments. More 
recently. a Preparatory Office of Tidal 
Land Development has been created to 
investigate the feasibility of reclaiming 
tidal lands for cultivation along the 
west coast. Assistance from the Spe- 
cial Fund is sought for the provision 
of special survey and testing equip- 
ment required for planning; for inter- 
national hydraulic experts who will ad- 
vise the two agencies on the technical 
and economic feasibility of specific 
projects now in various stages of plan- 
ning; and for fellowships to enable 
a number of the technical personnel 
to take advanced training abroad. The 
executing agency for the one-year proj- 
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ect is the United Nations. The Special 
Fund contribution is $321,450. China 
will pay local costs and services. 
India is producing domestically an 
ever larger portion of the mechani- 
cal goods it needs. In part the produc- 
tion increase is stimulated directly by 
the government but the growing steel 
industry is also an immediate cause of 
increasing establishment of small- and 
medium-scale enterprises, many of 
them in mechancial engineering. 
Although India possesses adequate 
facilities for more basic research, the 
applied research, design development 
and testing facilities available are in- 
adequate to serve the growing me- 
chanical engineering industry. Only 
the larger establishments can afford 
at the present stage to maintain suffi- 
cient research and testing facilities of 
their own. The government wants to 
set up a centralized institute for these 
tasks and has requested assistance in 
establishing a Central Mechanical Re- 
search Institute at Durgapur in West 
Bengal.The aim is to use future produc- 
tive capacity in the industry with 
greater efficiency and effectiveness. 


It will take three years to set up the 
institute at Durgapur. Three experts 
will be employed for three years and 
five Indian engineers will go abroad, 
each for one year of training. Among 
the equipment will be included high- 
precision machine tools, testing ma- 
chines, measuring instruments and fur- 
naces. The executing agency is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The Special 
Fund is contributing $707,600. India 
will spend the equivalent of $967,000. 


Great advances were made under 
India’s first and second five-year plans 
in the technological fields relating to 
industrial development. The govern- 
ment feels that no comparable prog- 
ress has been achieved in dealing with 
the social and economic aspects of 
industrial development. Consequently, 
plans have been made for increased 
and more systematic action relating 
to labor training, education and re- 
search. The Special Fund will aid in 
establishing three regional labor insti- 
tutes, in Calcutta, Madras and Kan- 
pur. The institutes will extend the 
work of the existing Central Labor 
Institute in Bombay under a coordi- 
nated plan for education, research and 
training in labor and related prob- 
lems. The executing agency for the 
project, which will take three years, is 
the International Labor Organization. 
The Special Fund contribution is $351,- 
400 and India’s contribution will be the 
equivalent of $1,190,046. 


Industrialization is progressing in 
India at a rapid pace under the second 
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five-year plan scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1961 and should continue 
to grow under the third five-year plan 
that is to follow. The government in- 
tends to increase power generation 
during the second five-year plan by 
fifty-two power stations with a capac- 
ity of about 4,000 megawatts. The 
increase is needed to serve expanding 
heavy, medium and small-scale indus- 
tries as well as consumption in 7,000 
additional small towns and villages. 
The expanded power production will 
require many kinds of electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment. The Special 
Fund is helping to establish power 
engineering research institutes at Bang- 
alore and Bhopal. One, a power re- 
search laboratory, will be adjacent to 
the existing Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore and will use much of 
the Institute’s laboratory equipment 
and facilities. The second, for switch- 
gear research, will be established at 
Bhopal. Here, too, a close connection 
is envisaged between manufacturing 
and research, with the laboratory plan- 
ned adjacent to a heavy electrical in- 
dustries development. The executing 
agency is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. The Special Fund contribution 
will be $1,953,800, and India will 
spend the equivalent of $2,731,000 
over three years. 

Pakistan is facing population pres- 
sure on land. In 1955 the cultivated 
area in Pakistan was estimated at 
94,800 square miles (twenty-six per 


cent of the total area) with a popula- 
tion of approximately 82 million 
people, a density of 867 persons per 
square mile of cultivated area. During 
the same year, available figures indi- 
cate that there were 42,000 square 
miles of cultivable wasteland and 128,- 
000 square miles of unclassified area. 
Furthermore, Pakistan is near the 
margin regarding its production and 
consumption of food. Population con- 
tinues to increase at an average rate 
of 1.4 per cent per annum and during 
recent years the per capita availability 
of food grains from domestic sources 
has tended to decline. 

Pakistan has requested assistance 
from the Special Fund in conducting 
a soil survey in East and West Paki- 
stan. This survey will provide the 
government with the assessment of 
the soil resources of the country 
needed for future planning in irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects, soil con- 
servation and afforestation projects 
and for land settlement schemes. The 
executing agency is the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The Special 
Fund contribution is $700,500. Paki- 
stan will spend the equivalent of $2,- 
029,300 over four years. 

At the present time, Pakistan spends 
annually about $40 million on imports 
of iron and steel in semi-finished and 
manufactured form and some $16 
million on imports of coal. The de- 
velopment of local coal and iron de- 
posits, while resulting generally in 
improvement of the trade balance. 





To help meet urgent engineering needs, the Indian Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur engaged specialists through UNESCO 
as instructors in civil engineering, hydraulics, dam construction 
and mechanical engineering. This is the meteorology laboratory. 
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should also lead to the creation of an 
iron and steel industry and of addi- 
tional thermal power sources. Mineral 
investigations, which have not included 
comprehensive geological surveys of 
the entire country, and small mining 
operations carried out so far have 
shown that, with one exception, the 
iron ore deposits have a low iron and 
high silicate content, while the coal 
deposits are of a poor coking quality 
and have a high percentage of sulphur. 

The Special Fund will help to carry 
out a mineral survey which might 
lead to the establishment of a coal and 
iron industry. First, through intensive 
drilling and correlated geological and 
mineral investigations, the available 
reserves of coal and iron ore have to 
be ascertained. Second, extensive tests 
must be made of the usability of avail- 
able coal and iron ore. The project is 
also expected to play an important part 
in training Pakistani staff in the vari- 
ous operations and processes involved. 
The executing agency is the United 
Nations. The Special Fund contribu- 
tion is $1,582,600. Pakistan’s is the 
equivalent cf $1,690,000. The project 
will take three years. 

In two countries adjacent to Paki- 
stan the Special Fund is aiding an 
agriculture project in one and is pro- 
moting an industrial development proj- 
ect in the other. 

Afghanistan will make an assess- 
ment of land and water resources, an 
indispensable guide for the most fa- 
tional development of the country’s 
agriculture. While progress is being 
made, new and improved agricultural 
methods must be designed, developed 
and disseminated to increasingly large 
areas of the country and a com- 
petent staff must be trained for these 
purposes. The project will comprise 
the land and water resources survey 
and the agricultural station. The survey 
will begin with the Kundus, Kochka 
and Kabul River basins. The agricul- 
tural station will include an experi- 
mental station and a training centre 
to be situated at Atablogi on the 
Kundus River in Kataghan Province. 
The executing agency is the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The 
Special Fund’s contribution is $1,257,- 
400. Afghanistan’s is the equivalent of 
$727,000 over three years. 

The rapid industrialization of Iran 
is making demands for skilled tech- 
nicians who are not now available in 
Iran. A large number of schools are 
Operating to train tradesmen and less 
skilled technicians. Except for the oil 
industry, which trains engineers and 
technicians for its own needs, and 
Iran University, which trains engineers 
at an academic level, there are no 
schools training practical engineers for 
industry and in government programs. 
To meet this need and also to pro- 
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The Israeli meteorological service, enlisted in the conquest of the 
desert for agriculture and settlement, has developed an evap- 
orometer. The instrument compares evaporation during periods 


between tests so that moisture 


vide technical instructors for second- 
ary schools, Iran in 1957 established 
an Institute of Technology whose de- 
velopment was assisted by the UNESCO 
technical assistance program. It was 
equipped and partially staffed with 
bilateral aid. While the Institute is 
now in full operation, its graduates 
will be almost fully absorbed as in- 
structors in technical education. The 
Special Fund will help enlarge the 
Institute into a Polytechnic which will 
absorb the existing school and greatly 
increase the number of graduates 
available to industry. Iran will provide 
the building, local staff and running 
costs and will supply $200,000 worth 
of equipment. The aid of the Special 
Fund will be used to provide experts, 
equipment and fellowships for insti- 
tutes of mechanical, electrical, and 
textile engineering, building construc- 
tion and the general studies depart- 
ment. In the case of the Institutes of 
Mechanical Engineering and Textile 
Engineering, the Special Fund will 
supplement the aid provided under 
bilateral programs. Twenty-four fel- 
lowships will be granted by the Special 
Fund to Iranians who will become the 


conditions can be _ estimated. 


permanent teaching staff of the Poly- 
technic. The executing agency is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The Spe- 
cial Fund contribution is $1,364,300; 
Iran’s is the equivalent of $1,150,000 
over five years. 


Forecast and Analysis 


Around the Mediterranean, the Spe- 
cial Fund is helping in meteorology 
services, a training program and in a 
survey of ground-water resources. 

Israel has decided to centralize its 
existing meteorological services in a 
new Central Meteorological Institute, 
which is expected to provide more 
effective service to the various branches 
of the national economy including 
agriculture, water economy, energy 
sources and transport. The govern- 
ment intends to develop the new In- 
stitute into a research and training 
centre in meteorology and climat- 
ology relating to the problems of semi- 
arid and arid areas. The Institute will 
house a forecasting and analysis sec- 
tion, a climatological section, synoptic 
and climatological archives, library 
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and reading room, a lecture hall, radio 
and electronic laboratories, instrument 
workshops, printing shop, and radio- 
sonde calibrating and computing of- 
fices. The Special Fund will provide 
equipment and instruments for the 
new Institute and some additional as- 
sistance by foreign experts for the 
installation of the new equipment. A 
limited number of fellowships has 
been requested for training in the fields 
of radar meteorology and meteorologi- 
cal telecommunications. The executing 
agency is the World Meteorological 
Organization. The Special Fund con- 
tribution will be $314,300. Israel will 
spend the equivalent of $483,333 over 
four years. 

Libya has requested assistance from 
the Special Fund in establishing an 
Institute of Higher Technology. At 
present all the technical staff in Libyan 
government departments, public utili- 
ties, development projects and private 
enterprise are provided from abroad. 
The government estimates that pres- 
ent plans for development could absorb 
from thirty to forty graduate tech- 
nicians annually. 

To meet this need and to provide 
technological training for students now 
graduating in mathematics and sci- 
ence from secondary schools (esti- 
mated at more than two hundred in 
1960), the government has decided 
to establish an Institute of Higher 
Technology. In drawing up its plans, 
the government consulted mo and 
UNESCO. The Institute will be estab- 
lished in Tripoli to provide four-year 
courses in mechanical, civil and elec- 
trical engineering and in food pro- 
cessing. The government, in addition 
to supplying the site, the building, 
some scholarships, wages and supplies, 
will provide the furniture and assume 
annually increasing financial responsi- 
bility for running the Institute. 

The Special Fund will provide the 
equipment and will pay for the serv- 
ices of foreign staff, decreasing the 
latter form of assistance toward the 
end of the period of Special Fund 
assistance. Fellowships will be used 
to train counterpart staff members who 
will take over from the foreign teach- 
ers. The executing agency is the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 
Special Fund’s contribution is $1,057,- 
800; Libya’s is the equivalent of $2 
million over five years. 


Ground Water Survey 


The United Arab Republic has re- 
quested assistance from the Special 
Fund in carrying out a survey of the 
ground-water resources of the Jezireh 
in the Syrian region. The project is 
a pre-investment survey intended to 
facilitate the development of the 
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ground-water resources of the area 
and to coordinate ground-water de- 
velopment with surface-water develop- 
ment in areas to be brought under 
gravity irrigation with river water. The 
program of work includes, aside from 
a survey of the small surface-water 
resources of the northern Jezireh, a 
full-scale prospecting for ground water 
and a study of the economic limits of 
its exploitation. From the information 
so obtained, it will be possible to 
compile an inventory of the ground- 
water resources of the region. The 
executing agency is the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The Special 
Fund contribution is $472,400; the 
government contribution is the equiva- 
lent of $570,000. The project will take 
three years. 


Locust Control 


In Africa and southwest Asia, the 
desert locust can cause havoc in sixty 
countries and territories. To formulate 
plans and to adopt techniques for the 
prevention and control of the desert 
locust through an ecological survey, 
research, training and demonstration, 
seventeen countries directly concerned 
have cooperated on a project which 
the Special Fund will aid. The coun- 
tries are Ethiopia, France, Ghana, In- 
dia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and Yemen. The people liv- 
ing in the areas affected, approxi- 
mately one eighth of the population of 
the world, are under the continual 
threat of destruction of their crops. 
Despite more than thirty years of 
national and international control at- 
tempts, the desert locust has not been 
brought under control. Still further 
study to achieve that end has been 
recommended by the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee of FAO and by the 
Desert Locust Control Committee of 
FAO. The project will take six years. 
The executing agency is FAO, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The 
Special Fund will contribute $2,492.- 
700. The governments will spend the 
equivalent of $1,266,350. 

Elsewhere in Africa, the Special 
Fund is aiding in a water survey. 
Nigeria is engaged in an overall in- 
vestigation of the Niger River system 
with a view to a multipurpose de- 
velopment plan. The plan for this 
undertaking resulted from two pre- 
vious independent partial surveys, 
aimed at improved navigation and in- 
creased hydroelectric potential, respec- 
tively. The results of these surveys 
revealed that a system of dams might 
serve both purposes and produce a 
number of additional benefits besides. 


The United Kingdom on behalf of 
Nigeria has requested assistance from 





the Special Fund in carrying out an 
investigation. The project proposed to 
the Special Fund is a part of compre- 
hensive surveys and _ investigations 
which have been taking place for some 
years. The Special Fund project is 
confined to one of the possible dam 
sites at Donko and to the agricultural 
surveys downstream. The executing 
agency is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
Special Fund contribution is $735,- 
000, the government contribution, the 
equivalent of $1,690,000. The project 
will last one year. 

Two other territories administered 
by the United Kingdom are getting 
Special Fund aid, one on a harbor 
scheme, the other in a training pro- 
gram for engineers. 

British Guiana is carrying out an 
investigation of the silting conditions 
in the Georgetown bar harbor channel 
caused by the Demerara River. It 
needs a hydraulic model study to 
determine the most economical type of 
remedial works which would effec- 
tively improve the access to the 
Georgetown harbor. The executing 
agency is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
Special Fund contribution is $277,100. 
The government contribution is the 
equivalent of $160,000. The study 
will take two years. 


In the academic year 1955/56, 240 
West Indian engineering students were 
studying in universities abroad. At 
the same time, there were approxi- 
mately 370 qualified engineers work- 
ing in the West Indies, most of whom 
were expatriates on contract. These 
cost much more to employ thar local 
staff and would normally be replaced 
when their contracts expired if West 
Indian engineers were available. Since 
this time, rapid development has oc- 
curred in the West Indies, including 
an increase in the oil output, rapid 
industrialization, and large public 
works programs, all of which are con- 
siderably increasing the demand for 
qualified engineers. Detailed plans 
have been made for the establishment 
of a faculty, and its building and 
staffing now await only the availability 
of sufficient funds. 


The United Kingdom on behalf of 
the West Indies has requested assis- 
tance in establishing a faculty of engi- 
neering in the University College of 
the West Indies, which began teaching 
in the Faculty of Medicine in 1948 
and now consists of Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine and Education. The 
executing agency is the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. The Special Fund con- 
tribution is $881,900. The United 
Kingdom will contribute the equivalent 
of $2,545,440 over five years. 
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Africa’s 
Development Problems 


(Continued from page 7) 


also its problems in the administrative 
and organizational field, the Survey 
points out. African governments, lack- 
ing desperately in experience and 
skilled administrators, are called upon 
to establish a framework of new in- 
stitutions and shoulder new responsi- 
bilities in addition to setting up a 
national administrative machinery in 
their countries. In these circumstances, 
the establishment of priorities of ac- 
tion is the only solution. 

Other distinctive features of African 
economic development emphasized by 
the Survey are: the considerable influ- 
ence of the changing fortunes of their 
foreign trade on the speed and direc- 
tion of economic development in Afri- 
can countries. Since exports are also 
concentrated on a small number of 
commodities, one of the principal ob- 
jectives of economic development in 
most African countries is diversifica- 
tion of production in general through 
industrialization and of agricultural 
production in particular through an 
increase in the range of goods pro- 
duced. The cumulative effects of an 
economy in high gear and of develop- 
ment expenditures on internal demand, 
as well as the desire to become less 
dependent on external economic forces, 
were marked by increased investments 
in production for the expanding do- 
mestic market. The primary sources 
of such investment capital were gov- 
ernment development expenditures and 
public funds obtained from such ex- 
ternal sources as metropolitan and 
other governments, as well as from 
international agencies. 

In the years since the Second World 
War, lack of finance, including foreign 
exchange, has not generally been an 
obstacle to African development, the 
Survey points out. If this has been a 
less pressing problem than some others 
during the last ten years or so, it is 
largely because, on the one hand, 
export income and financial aid from 
metropolitan countries have been well 
maintained and, on the other hand, 
the rate of development expenditure 
was slowed down in many instances 
for other than financial reasons. 
Among the latter have been physical 
limitations and bottlenecks — inade- 
quate transport facilities, lack of data 
essential for specific projects and, 
above all, shortage of technical skills 
at almost all levels. 

At present, however, the financing 
of capital formation has become an 
important problem for African coun- 
tries. A severe decline in world prices 
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for nearly all African export com- 
modities has reduced export earnings 
and thus available resources for in- 
vestment in general as well as govern- 
ment resources for investment; the 
newly-independent countries cannot 
count to the same extent as before on 
the financial assistance from the met- 
ropolitan countries with which they 
were formerly associated; and finan- 
cial reserves have been exhausted in 
most cases. 

On the other hand, economic de- 
velopment of the past years has in- 
creased the absorptive capacity for 
investment of the African economies. 
Moreover, it is desirable that the rate 
of capital formation should increase as 
economic development progresses. In 
the face of increased requirements and 
declining revenues, domestic savings 
will not be adequate for the investment 
needs of most African countries, even 
if the problem of foreign exchange to 
cover import of capital goods should 
not arise. Thus, problems relating to 
obtaining investment funds from ex- 
ternal sources to finance economic de- 
velopment will grow in importance 
and urgency. 


Structural Aspects 


The Survey begins with an overall 
review of Africa’s human and material 
resources and then describes the basic 
pattern of its economic activity. 

Africa accounts for about 22 per 
cent of the world’s land area, and its 
220 million inhabitants constitute 
about 8 per cent of the world’s total. 
Approximately 97 per cent of Africa’s 
population is indigenous. There is 
great diversity of peoples, climate, 
natural wealth and forms of techno- 
logical, economic and social organi- 
zation. This heterogeneity often limits 
the significance of quantitative data 
relating to the continent as a whole. 


It would be misleading, the Survey 
points out, to deal with African econo- 
mies as if they were modern money 
economies. Initially, the economies of 
the continent were basically organized 
for the needs and with the resources 
of self-contained rural communities. 
These subsistence economies were 
characterized by lack of specialization 
on a significant scale, by lack of regu- 
lar production of a surplus with a view 
to sale, and by primitive technology. 

The vicious circle of stagnation in 
which these economies were caught 
has been broken by the rise of ex- 
change activity, the main impetus to 
which has come from outside through 
foreign business enterprise and govern- 
ment administrations. 

The growth of exchange activity, the 
report states, may take place in either 
of two principal ways. First, some 





producers in the traditional economy 
may achieve surpluses with a view to 
sale. This small-scale production for 
markets, which does not require 
heavy capital investment or advanced 
technology, is thus within the reach 
of the traditional agriculturist. 

Secondly, production for markets. 
may be undertaken on a large scale 
and requiring heavy capital investment 
and advanced technology—as in min- 
ing and some plantation agriculture. 
The development of the exchange 
economy, which is then dominated 
by large-scale foreign enterprise, draws 
away part of the labor resources of the 
traditional economy into wage-earn- 
ing employment. 


Growth Trends 


Agriculture. The Survey indicates 
that the volume of agricultural produc- 
tion for Africa as a whole has in- 
creased by approximately 40 per cent 
between prewar years and 1955/1956- 
1957/1958. This amounts to an aver- 
age annual rate of growth considerably 
in excess of that of total population. 
Production for export has increased’ 
more rapidly than production for do- 
mestic consumption. Such expansion 
of agricultural production, however, 
has not been accompanied by any 
marked diversification. 

Cocoa production has expanded by 
about 10 per cent since 1950, but 
in Ghana, which accounts for almost 
half the African output, production 
showed little increase. In contrast,. 
production of coffee expanded rapidly 
and is currently well in excess of twice 
the level of 1950. Africa now ac- 
counts for about 22 per cent of world 
exports of coffee as against 15 per 
cent in 1950. Madagascar and French 
West Africa produce about 40 per 
cent of total African output. 

African countries, which in 1950: 
accounted for about one half of world 
exports of sisal, improved their share 
to about two thirds in 1953. Since 
then, with a fivefold increase in Bra- 
zilian exports, Africa’s share has drop- 
ped to somewhat less than half the 
volume of world exports. Tanganyika 
accounts for almost two thirds of total 
African production. 


In cotton, there has been an over- 
all expansion in production of some 
12 to 15 per cent since 1950. African 
wool production, which is centred 
predominantly in the Union of South 
Africa, rose almost 50 per cent above 
the 1950 level. 

Wheat production increased by more 
than 25 per cent during the last seven 
years. Despite this increase, Africa 
since 1948-1950 has changed from a 
net exporter to a net importer of 
wheat. 
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During the period under review, 
exports of palm oil have risen. Pro- 
duction of sugar has expanded rapidly; 
in 1957, it was more than 50 per 
cent above the average of 1948-1952, 
with the Union of South Africa ac- 
counting for more than one third of 
the total. 

The forest areas decreased between 
1947/1948 and 1955/1956 from 839 
million hectares to 747 million and 
now accounts for about 24 per cent 
of the total surface of Africa. The 
growing timber industry and the at- 
tention devoted in many territories to 
forest areas as a production asset, 
however, have resulted in a remark- 
able expansion in the output of for- 
estry products since the Second World 
War. A greater volume of such prod- 
ucts is now available from a smaller 
area, the Survey adds. 

Mining. The output of metallic 
minerals for Africa as a whole—with 
the exception of gold — was much 
larger in 1948-1950 than in prewar 
years and has since expanded rapidly. 
The output of gold in 1948-1950 was 
about one fourth less than in 1937- 
1938. 

Between 1948-1950 and 1955-1957, 
production of copper rose by 55 per 
cent, manganese by 36 per cent, and 
chrome by 45 per cent. The output of 
cobalt, iron ore, rock phosphate and 
asbestos, on the other hand, increased 
by 96 per cent, 88 per cent, 67 per 
cent, and 64 per cent, respectively. 

Diamond production has also ex- 
panded steadily since the Second 
World War. From 1950 on, there has 
been a constantly growing demand 
for diamonds, and the value of sales 
has increased annually. It is currently 
about 50 per cent above the 1950 
level. 

From 1950 to 1958, copper produc- 
tion increased in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland from 281,- 
000 to 423,000 metric tons, and in 
the Belgian Congo from 176,000 to 
242.000 metric tons. During the same 
period, production of iron ore rose 
in the Union of South Africa from 
717,000 to 1,416,000 metric tons, and 
in Liberia from no production at all 
to a production of 1,510,000 metric 
tons. In Algeria, on the other hand, 
production of iron ore declined from 
1,762,000 metric tons in 1953 to 
1,204,000 in 1958. 

Energy Resources. The production 
of coal in Africa—which is limited to 
a small number of countries — ac- 
counts for only 3 per cent of the total 
world output. With the exception of 
the Union of South Africa and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the producing countries each currently 
account for fewer than one million 
tons of coal annually. The annual out- 
put in the Union averaged almost 34 
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million tons in 1955-1957, and in 
the Federation, almost 4 million tons. 

Total production of crude petro- 
leum in Africa between 1948 and 
1957 accounted for a small fraction 
of one per cent of world output. 
The principal producer is the Egyptian 
region of the United Arab Republic, 
with 89 per cent of Africa’s output in 
1957. The most significant develop- 
ment in this field during the decade 
under review, the Survey points out, 
has been the discovery of large oil 
reserves in Algeria. Production of oil 
from that source during the first 
eight months of 1958 amounted to 
250,000 tons. However, it is expected 
to reach 8 million tons by 1960, and 
possibly 25 million tons by 1965. 
Large quantities of gas have also been 
discovered in Algeria. Important dis- 
coveries of oil have been made in 
Libya, but the Survey declares that 
it is still too early to assess these 
potentialities. 

As a result of urbanization and 
industrial growth, the production of 
electricity increased at a more rapid 
pace during 1948-1957 than it had 
a decade earlier. The per capita pro- 
duction in the Union of South Africa 
increased from 814 kilowatt-hours in 
1948 to 1,335 kilowatt-hours in 1955- 
1957. During the same period, it dou- 
bled in the Egyptian region of the 
United Arab Republic and tripled in 
the Belgian Congo and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Manufacturing Industries. The de- 
velopment of factory production, 
which had its origins in the 1920's or 
1930’s, has been a fairly recent phe- 
nomenon in Africa. Some branches 
of industry from the metropolitan 
countries were established in colonies 
during the First World War; this gave 
further impetus to territorial manufac- 
turing growth. After the war, while 





Discussing the building of a new school for a Liberian village. 





certain industries continued to expand, 
others suffered a setback as imports of 
consumer goods became increasingly 
available. 

Food, beverage and tobacco indus- 
tries have developed in varying de- 
grees in most African countries. These 
industries have accounted for a sub- 
stantial share of the total number of 
persons employed and of the number 
of manufacturing establishments in 
operation. 

The Survey observes that the limited 
stage so far reached in manufacturing 
in most countries of Africa is not the 
result of the inability of existing mar- 
kets to sustain a growing industry for 
the production of non-durable consum- 
er goods. Rather, it is because of such 
factors as the lack of technical skills, 
investment capital and effective poli- 
cies to promote a more vigorous man- 
ufacturing growth. In many African 
countries, the majority of modern 
manufacturing enterprises is foreign 
owned and operated; in others, they 
are owned predominantly by the set- 
tled immigrant populations. There is, 
however, evidence of growth of the 
participation of Africans in manufac- 
turing, particularly where assistance is 
forthcoming from individual govern- 
ments. 

The development of the textile in- 
dustry in Africa may be illustrated by 
its importance in terms of labor em- 
ployment. In the Egyptian region of 
the United Arab Republic, that in- 
dustry employed nearly 43 per cent 
of the total persons engaged in the 
manufacturing sector. In Ethiopia, 
where the industrial sector is small, 
textiles accounted for about 20 per 
cent of the gross value of industrial 
production in recent years. 

During the period under review, 
the productive capacity for cement 
expanded in most African countries, 
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and the industry was newly established 
in a number of territories. Neverthe- 
less, Africa is still a net importer of 
cement and cement products. 

Chemical industries have developed 
in only a few African countries and 
along narrowly defined lines. The pro- 
duction of chemical fertilizers, which 
continued to expand, has been largely 
confined to countries where super- 
phosphate production is important, 
that is, in North Africa and in the 
Union of South Africa. 

At the end of the Second World 
War, the Union of South Africa was 
the only important producer of pig 
iron and crude steel in all of Africa. 
Since then, a growing iron and steel 
industry—although on a much smaller 
scale — has been established in the 
Egyptian region of the United Arab 
Republic and in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


External Trade Development 


The value of African imports be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 increased by 
about 80 per cent; that of exports, by 
about 60 per cent. All countries, with 
the exception of the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic, partici- 
pated in this expansion. The Union 
of South Africa led in the value of 
both imports and exports. 


Most of the trade of Africa was 
with non-African countries. After the 
Second World War, the directional 
pattern of imports was influenced by 
the rapid development of industrial 
production in Japan and the highly 
competitive prices of Japanese mer- 
chandise delivered at African ports. 
The trading pattern was also changed 
by various political crises during the 
postwar period. The Suez crisis, for 
example, was reflected in the foreign 
trade of the Egyptian region of the 
United Arab Republic; it resulted in 
a restriction of trade with Western 
Europe and North America and in an 
increase in trade with the centrally 
planned economies. The net result was 
a considerable shrinkage in the value 
of both imports into and exports from 
the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic over the period 1951- 
1957. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
accounted for about one third of total 
imports of the Union of South Africa. 

While France continued to be the 
main source of imports and destination 
of the exports of Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia — accounting for about 
two thirds of imports and three fifths 
of exports—the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands 
increased their share in total imports 
of the region. 


Imports into Africa have increas- 
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Crew unloading the night’s catch from a fishing boat in Tunisia. 


ingly consisted of capital goods and 
mineral fuels, and exports continued 
to be predominantly agricultural and 
mineral products. 


Capital Formation, Economic 
Growth 


The Survey observes that the first 
period of deliberate development 
policy by African governments on a 
large scale began immediately after 
the Second World War. A large and 
increasing proportion of domestic capi- 
tal formation in the African countries 
was Carried out by governments and 
other public authorities. In conse- 
quence, government development pol- 
icy became one of the main elements 
affecting the flow of investment and 
the allocation and use of investable 
resources. 


In general, export proceeds and 
government expenditure were the 
principal factors determining the level 
of income and hence the level of 
investment in African countries. Since 
exports are concentrated in many 
African countries on a narrow range 
of commodities, the volume of invest- 
ment and the progress of development 
programs in some African countries 
often depended on the world market 
conditions for a single crop. 


With the notable exception of the 
French territories, internal savings have 
been the largest single source for the 
financing of capital formation in the 
African countries. These savings ac- 


count on the average for two thirds of 
total funds. 

In the French territories, metro- 
politan public capital accounts for 75 
per cent of new funds available for 
capital formation in the territories. 
Hence the flow of metropolitan funds. 
which is dependent in turn on the 
level of economic activity in France 
and on metropolitan public policy, 
determines the level, the rate and the 
pattern of capital formation and de- 
velopment in the territories. 

Fiscal policy in the British African 
territories has aimed at accumulating 
public savings in the form of budg- 
etary surpluses, marketing board funds 
and certain reserve funds during pros- 
perous years, which could be used sub- 
sequently for investment. As a result, 
the volume of public investment has 
been fairly steady during the last 
eight years. 

The Belgian Congo, the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the 
Union of South Africa finance a large 
proportion of development expenditure 
by borrowing abroad. 

Investment, particularly public in- 
vestment, has been greatly accelerated 
by economic development plans and 
programs. The economic development 
programs at present in operation are 
essentially pre-industrialization pro- 
grams. These aim at providing the 
proper framework of basic facilities 
and social services in the hope that 
this will induce spontaneous private 
investment. However, in many African 
countries, particularly in those at a 
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relatively early stage of development, 
the expected complementary private 
investment has not materialized. Con- 
sequently, the governments concerned 
have had to undertake additional di- 
rect incentive measures in order to 
stimulate the needed investment in 
productive fields. 

Under the combined impetus of 
public development plans, high export 
earnings, favorable terms of trade 
and a general expansionist economic 
climate, capital formation expanded in 
many African countries at rates which 
compare favorably with those reached 
in more developed countries. The 
average yearly increase in capital for- 


Outer Space 


(Continued from page 19) 
space, it will, first timidly, penetrate 
beyond the limits of atmosphere and 
then will conquer all space around 
the sun.” The works of this scientist, 
the Soviet representative said, were 
confirmed by similar scientific studies 
published later in other countries, in 
France by Peltrid in 1913, in the 
United States by Goddard in 1919, in 
Germany by Obert in 1923, and by 
other scientists. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then gave an ac- 
count of the working of the various 
USSR satellites, beginning with the first 
sputnik which was launched on Octo- 
ber 4, 1957, and ending with the one 
launched on the same day in 1959 
when the first photographs of the hid- 
den side of the moon had been taken 
and transmitted to the earth. 

Underlining the importance of in- 
ternational cooperation in the explora- 
tion of outer space, the USSR repre- 
sentative said that if each country 
tried to solve all outer space problems 
by itself, this would lead to the dupli- 
cation of the same experiments and to 
unjustifiable waste of materials and 
manpower. International cooperation 
would permit the utilization of avail- 
able possibilities in a more effective 
manner and the considerable speeding 
up of the solution of the problems 
related to the exploration of outer 
space. 

His country, Mr. Kuznetsov said, 
occupied a worthy place in organizing 
international cooperation, and it had 
completely fulfilled its obligations un- 
der the International Geophysical Year 
program. However, he emphasized, a 
large amount of scientific data would 
have to be accumulated for a consid- 
erable length of time to determine the 
exact laws governing the phenomena 
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mation has varied between 5 per cent 
for Ghana and 20 per cent for the 
Belgian Congo, Uganda, Nigeria and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland. 

The allocation pattern of investment 
by type of activity, the Survey states, 
is available only for a few African 
countries. Investment in trade and 
other business services seems to have 
been important, particularly in the 
beginning of the period under review. 
Investment in industries accounted for 
a large proportion of the total, par- 
ticularly in rapidly expanding econo- 
mies with a large European popula- 
tion, such as the Federation of Rho- 


under study. The USSR intended to 
make information available to the 
world’s scientists as it became avail- 
able. 

An important role in the organiza- 
tion of international cooperation in 
outer space could be played by cospar, 
the Committee on Space Research. 
The recent agreement on the setting 
up of the governing organ of COsPAR, 
based on the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of all participants, permitted 
the hope that it would become an 
important centre for uniting the efforts 
of scientists in this field, Mr. Kuznet- 
soOv continued. 


United Nations Role 


An important role in the field of 
international cooperation can and must 
be played by the United Nations, he 
declared. The USSR at the beginning 
of 1958 had submitted for United 
Nations consideration a broad pro- 
gram of international cooperation in 
the field of outer space and its use 
for peaceful purposes. However, the 
United Nations had not yet utilized 
its possibilities in this field and so far 
had been unable to set up a truly 
international organ which would en- 
sure equal cooperation of all countries. 
He added that his delegation was not 
going to dig up the past and analyze 
the causes for that. 

He noted with satisfaction that his 
delegation’s approach had met with 
understanding in the negotiations at 
the Assembly session. Thus a mutual 
desire to reach agreement had made 
it possible to bring the positions of 
the sides closer together and to work 
out a draft resolution. 

Regarding the outer space commit- 
tee proposed for the approval of the 
United Nations, he said the Soviet 
delegation considered that it should be 





desia and Nyasaland, the Union of 
South Africa, Algeria, Morocco, Tun- 
isia and Kenya. 

Investment in mining absorbed a 
relatively large share of private in- 
vestable resources in those economies 
where mining traditionally contributed 
a large share to the national produc- 
tion and to exports. This was true in 
the Belgian Congo, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Un- 
ion of South Africa, as well as in 
countries with newly discovered min- 
ing deposits or petroleum resources, 
such as French Equatorial Africa, 
Guinea, French West Africa and 
Libya. 


composed of a smaller number of 
countries and include a larger number 
of socialist states. However, he stated, 
in a desire to reach agreement, the 
delegations of the socialist countries 
had agreed to support the composi- 
tion of the committee proposed in the 
draft resolution. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then said his dele- 
gation would vote against the Belgian 
amendment which would limit the 
membership of the proposed interna- 
tional scientific conference on outer 
space, to be convened under United 
Nations auspices in 1960 or 1961, to 
members of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies. 

Such a provision, he said, would 
constitute discrimination against those 
states which were still outside the 
United Nations, a situation which was 
not their own fault. All states should 
be included in international coopera- 
tion in outer space, he said, and, in 
fact, Mr. Lodge’s speech demonstrated 
that the gigantic tasks called for the 
cooperation of: all. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kuznetsov de- 
clared that the adoption and imple- 
mentation of the draft resolution 
would be a great step forward on the 
road to the development of interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of peace- 
ful uses of outer space. At the same 
time, it would promote the creation 
of a favorable atmosphere for the 
solution of other outstanding interna- 
tional problems in the interest of the 
strengthening of world peace. 


Space Research 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, said that, although on a 
less sensational scale than that of 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the United Kingdom had taken 
significant steps which were indicative 
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of its interest in the peaceful uses of 
outer space. A British program of 
space research had been started with 
a project of developing vertical sound- 
ing rockets, which was included in the 
British scientific contribution to the 
International Geophysical Year 1958- 
1959. Prime Minister MacMillan had 
announced on May 12, 1959, that 
a program for the designing and con- 
struction of instruments to be carried 
in earth satellites had been approved 
and that work would begin at once. 
Design studies were also being pre- 
pared for the adaptation for space 
research of the British military rockets 
now being developed. 

Sir Pierson expressed the pleasure 
of his delegation at the prospect of 
constructive cooperation in peaceful 
uses of outer space. He was confident 
that the members of the United Na- 
tions and all mankind would benefit 
from this. 

Armand Bérard, of France, said 
that efforts at organization appeared, 
in the opinion of some, to have been 
lagging behind the scientific progress 
in outer space. It would have been 
unreasonable, he thought, to delay or- 
ganizational steps with regard to the 
new dimension opened up by science. 


The Ad Hoc Committee’s report 
was a treasure trove of data never 
before available. Its work had been 
inspired by a constructive spirit. An 
obstacle had been the absence of a 
great power, but now—because of 
the efforts of the United States and the 
USSR—that difficulty had been re- 
moved. 

The French delegation, in giving its 
approval to the resulting agreement, 
hoped that the concessions would not 
have been made in vain and that con- 
structive results would be brought 
about. The new outer space commit- 
tee would have the task of reviewing 
and, if necessary, complementing the 
studies made by its predecessor. It 
should also make suggestions for the 
solution of certain problems. 


James Plimsoll, of Australia, spoke 
of his own country’s activities and 
research in the field of outer space. 
It had at Woomera, for instance, the 
only rocket-launching range in the 
southern hemisphere, and it cooper- 
ated in international scientific work in 
that field, particularly with the United 
Kingdom and the United States, but 
sometimes with cospaR and directly 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Australian delegation agreed 
generally with the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee, which had operated 
under a handicap because of the ab- 
sence of some of its members, but had 
done useful work. Its report had 
opened up new lines of inquiry and 
laid down principles that provided the 
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background for future work in the 
field. 

Mr. Plimsoll said that the United 
Nations would be wise not to be too 
ambitious or precipitous. Members 
should feel their way forward and 
not take up rigid positions. COoSPAR 
should be the body principally con- 
cerned with coordinating international 
activities in this field, he believed, with 
the United Nations committee con- 
centrating more on the dissemination 
of information on research. 

Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, ex- 
pressed the keen interest of Japan’s 
scientists in the international coopera- 
tion of such joint projects as the inter- 
national use of launching ranges and 
instrumentation of satellites and deep- 
space probes which were mentioned in 
the report of the Ad Hoc Committee. 
Furthermore they had an interest in 
simultaneous rocket launchings. Japan 
had participated in the International 
Rocket Week in 1958, during the 
International Geophysical Year, by 
launching sounding rockets named 
“Kappa.” Now they were exploring 
the feasibility of launching such rock- 
ets as those which could reach up to 
a height of 100 to 150 kilometers. It 
was expected that, by such rockets, 
they would be able to observe the 
density of electrons and ions, the 
variation of the magnetic field in the 
ionosphere as well as other phenomena. 

Mr. Matsudaira expressed his sin- 
cere appreciation of the cooperative 
and patient efforts of the United States 
and the USSR delegations which had 
led to the jointly sponsored draft 
resolution. 


Accent on Conciliation 


The agreement on the composition 
of the outer space committee was 
widely welcomed by all speakers, 
many of whom paid tribute to the 
patience and spirit of conciliation 
shown by the United States and the 
USSR. The agreement on this “most 
controversial question” was deeply 
satisfying to Jerzy Michalowski, of 
Poland, who expressed gratification 
that the Assembly session was closing 
on another accent of conciliation. The 
favorable atmosphere created by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States had contributed to this develop- 
ment, he observed. The new outer 
space body would be entrusted with 
a task of universal character, he said. 
The space age found mankind unpre- 
pared for tasks in this field, but the 
International Geophysical Year had 
given an example of fruitful interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The agreement reached between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
was another milestone in progress, ob- 
served Chandra Shekhar Jha, of India. 


He hoped that the draft resolution 
would lay firm ground-work for inter- 
national cooperation aimed at the 
peaceful uses of outer space. The 
scope of the committee seemed suffi- 
cient, but progress had to be made to 
ensure that outer space was not used 
in any way for military purposes. 

Establishment of a United Nations 
committee with a generally acceptable 
composition was indispensable for in- 
ternational cooperation in solving the 
problems of outer space, Wallace P. 
Nesbitt, of Canada, said. The ultimate 
objective must be the promotion of 
international regulation of outer space, 
he added. 

The objective should be to supple- 
ment international scientific exchanges, 
not to displace them, he stressed. The 
best contribution the United Nations 
could make would be to ensure that 
all scientists everywhere could pursue 
such exchanges in full freedom. 

There were large areas of space 
research that must ultimately be within 
the province of the United Nations 
because certain regulatory functions 
could be established only by the Or- 
ganization, he added. The new com- 
mittee would have the benefit of the 
very useful work done by the Ad Hoc 
Committee, whose report Canada fully 
endorsed. 

Even more necessary than a review 
of the scientific problems was a re- 
view of the legal aspects touched on 
in that report, Mr. Nesbitt felt. As a 
matter of priority, the new commit- 
tee should consider the question that 
no celestial body or part of it could 
be acquired by any state, he said. 

Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, also 
welcoming the agreement, said that 
outer space should, like the high seas, 
be considered the property of all. 

Manuel Bisbe, of Cuba, noted that 
the progress of science and technology 
had far outstripped science fiction. 
However, the same progress had pro- 
duced space vehicles which could also 
deliver powerful nuclear warheads. 
He, too, welcomed the agreement and 
observed that the concept of the free- 
dom of outer space as res communis 
omnia — common property of man- 
kind—was now an established fact. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, said that his delegation had 
been very happy to co-sponsor the 
twelve-power draft resolution which 
reflected the agreement reached among 
the great powers. He expressed the 
hope that it would initiate an era of 
full international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. 

The new outer space era would be 
faced with political and legal problems 
of great importance, he stated. He 
was confident that considerable prog- 
ress would be made. 
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DATES: MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


December 18 (closed) 


Committee on South West Africa 


December 17, 18, 21, 1959: The Com- 
mittee continued consideration of the 
statements referred to it by the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly and 
took the following action: 

(1) sent a cable to the Minister of 
External Affairs of the Union of South 
Africa expressing the Committee’s “grav- 
est concern over the recent regrettable 
incidents in Windhoek, resulting in the 
loss of life and bodily injury of many 
residents of the location” and “urgently” 
requesting the mandatory power “to de- 
sist immediately from this deplorable use 
of force and from proceeding further 
with the enforced removal of the residents 
to the new site at Katutura”; (2) on De- 
cember 21 approval without a formal 
vote a draft resolution for submission to 
the General Assembly urging the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
to desist from the forcible removal of 
the residents of the Windhoek Native 
Location. A copy of the resolution, with 
an accompanying letter to be drafted by 
the Chairman and the Rapporteur of the 
Committee, will be sent to the Union 
Government; (3) as proposed by the 
United Arab Republic, decided by 7 votes 
to 0, with 2 abstentions, to invite the at- 
tention of the Secretary-General “to the 
grave situation in South West Africa” 
and to urge him to explore the possibility 
of taking whatever steps he may deem 
appropriate in accordance with Assembly 
resolution 1059(XI); and (4) requested 
the Secretariat to circulate to all member 
states the petitions received by the Com- 
mittee relating to the recent incidents. 

During the course of its meetings the 
Committee received an appeal by nine 
independent African states urging it to 
take appropriate measures to prevent an 
aggravation of the situation. 

The Committee reports annually to the 
General Assembly on conditions in South 
West Africa. Its chairman is Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat. Its member- 
ship in 1959 was Brazil, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, Guatemala, Indonesia, Ireland, the 
Philippines, the United Arab Republic 
and Uruguay. At the beginning of 1960, 
Denmark replaced Finland. 

[In a letter to the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, dated December 12 (A/ 
4352), the Union Government through 
its permanent representative, protested 
the “unconstitutional action” of the 
Fourth Committee in resuming considera- 
tion of the question of South West Afri- 
ca on December 11, after it had been 
finally dealt with by the Assembly, and 
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in granting oral hearings to three peti- 
tioners in connection with “reported 
disturbances” in Windhoek, South West 
Africa. The letter referred to a statement 
made by the Union representative in the 
Committee at the time emphasizing “that 
it was outside the competence of that 
body to take action which amounted to 
placing a new item on the agenda.” ] 


United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation 


The fifteen-member Committee, which 
was established by the General Assembly 
in 1955, opened its seventh session at 
United Nations Headquarters on January 
11 with a statement by Andrew W. 
Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General. Dr. E. E. Pochin 
(United Kingdom) was unanimously 
elected Interim Vice-Chairman in the 
absence of the Chairman, Professor 
Rolf Sievert (Sweden) and of the Vice- 
Chairman, D. V. R. Khanolkar (India). 

The Committee had before it a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Gener- 
al Assembly on November 18, 1959 
(Res. 1376 (XIV)), which, among other 
things: (1) approved the recommenda- 
tions in the Committee’s report (A/4119) 
relating to its future work; (2) asked the 
Committee, in consultation with United 
Nations agencies, to consider arrange- 
ments for encouraging studies related to 
the effects of radiation on health; (3) in- 
vited governments with laboratory facili- 
ties to analyze samples relating to the 
Committee’s work; and (4) expressed 
hope that all concerned would continue 
to furnish the Committee with all rele- 
vant scientific information. 

The work of the Committee will in- 
clude consideration of such technical 
questions as: 

(a) Physical aspects of fallout, i.e., the 
occurrence, distribution and movement of 
fallout (as opposed to biological effects). 

(b) Food chain problems, i.e., the tak- 
ing up of radioactive isotopes from soil 
to plant to animals to human diet. 

(c) Low-dose dose-effect relations, i.e. 
the quantitative relationship between a 
dose of radiation and the effect—or fre- 
quency of effect—on individuals, 

(d) Plans for discussion of genetic and 
carbon-14 problems at the eighth session. 
[Carbon-14 is a radioactive isotope which 
is present naturally and also may be 
formed in the atmosphere after nuclear 
tests.] 

In addition, the Committee will con- 
sider plans for an international expert 
workshop in 1960 on vital and health 
Statistics, genetics and radiation. 

Members of the Scientific Committee 
are the governments of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, USSR, United Arab Republic, 


United Kingdom and United States. 

The Scientific Committee meets in 
closed session. 

[Five specialists in nuclear physics, 
radioactive isotopes, radiation protection, 
biochemistry and health statistics have 
recently joined the United Nations Sec- 
retariat to work as a scientific staff group 
with the Committee. The scientific sec- 
retaries are from Italy, New Zealand, 
Poland, the United Arab Republic and 
the USSR and were appointed in ac- 
cordance with a General Assembly reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General 
“to provide the Scientific Committee with 
the assistance necessary to the conduct 
of its work.”] 


Standing C ittee of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board 


January 14 (closed) 





United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
December 17 (closed) 


Fourteenth Session 


The following documents were sub- 
mitted to the Assembly at its fourteenth 
session in addition to those listed under 
the various agenda items: 

Letter of June 26, 1959, from WHO on 
the international health and medical re- 
search year (A/4133); Memorandum by 
the Secretary-General on constitutions, 
electoral laws and other legal instruments 
relating to political rights of women (A, 
4159); Panel for Inquiry and Concilia- 
tion created by General Assembly resolu- 
tion 268 D(III) of April 28, 1949: Re- 
vised list of persons designated by mem- 
ber states (A/4168(S/4199) ); Use of the 
citation “Died for the United Nations” 
in respect to persons who, in certain cir- 
cumstances, are killed in the service of 
the United Nations (A/4174); Report 
of the Secretary-General on the conclu- 
sion of the agreement between the United 
Nations and the Republic of Korea on 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
United Nations Memorial Cemetery in 
Korea (A/4330); Observance of the 
tenth anniversary of Human Rights Day 
(A/INF/84 and Corr.1); Annual note 
by the Tribunal to the President of the 
General Assembly on the functioning of 
the United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal (A/INF/85). 

Agenda item 44: Budget estimates for 
1960. Secretary-General’s report on pat- 
tern of conferences (A/C.5/787/Add. 1). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities 

The Subcommission opened its twelfth 
session on January 11 at United Nations 
Headquarters, elected its officers, adopt- 
ed the provisional agenda (E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/199/Rev.1, E/CN.4/Sub.2/203), and 
unanimously decided to invite a repre- 
sentative of the Commission on the 
Status of Women to participate in its 
discussions. 

On January 12 debate began on ihe 
study of discrimination in religious rights 
and practices (E/CN.4/Sub.2/200) pre- 
pared by the special rapporteur, Arcot 
Krishnaswami. 
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The Subcommission has fourteen mem- 
bers, who serve as experts, not as gov- 
ernment representatives. 

Those participating in the current ses- 
sion are: Abdel Hamid Abdel-Ghani 
(United Arab Republic); Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat (Uruguay); Philip Hal- 
pern (United States); Richard Hiscocks 
(United Kingdom); José D. Ingles (Phil- 


ippines), Chairman; Pierre Juvigny 
(France); Wojciech Ketrzynski (Poland); 
Arcot Krishnaswami (India), Vice- 


Chairman; Franz Matsch (Austria); Mrs. 
Z. V. Mironova (USSR), alternate for 
A. A. Fomin; Mohamed Ahmed Abu 
Rannat (Sudan); Edward Rizk (Leba- 
non), alternate for Charles D. Ammoun; 
Vieno Voitto Saario (Finland), Rap- 
porteur; Jacobo Schaulsohn (Chile), al- 
ternate for Hernan Santa Cruz. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East 


Inland Transport and Communications 
Committee 


The eighth session of the Committee 
was held in Bangkok from November 18 
to 24. The Committee approved the re- 
port of the fifth session of the Inland 
Waterway Subcommittee (E/CN.11/ 
TRANS/140), and a report by a Work- 
ing Party of Telecommunication Experts 
(E/CN.11/TRANS/138) which met in 
Tokyo in May 1959. In the field of inter- 
national travel and tourism the Commit- 
tee emphasized the need for ECAFE to 
intensify its cooperation with the Inter- 
national Union of Official Travel Organ- 
izations and its regional commissions. 


Railway Subcommittee 


The Railway Subcommittee of ECAFE’s 
Inland Transport and Communications 
Committee held its sixth session at 
Lahore December 15-22. Among its rec- 
ommendations were the following: (1) 
development of new international railway 
lines in Asia and the Far East in order 
to link railways of neighboring countries 
in an efficient transport system; (2) the 
use of long welded rails to reduce track 
maintenance cost by 30 to 70 per cent; 
(3) research on the international level 
regarding ways to increase the stability 
of mobile equipment on rail track and 
to achieve greater efficiency and econo- 
mies in rail operation; and (4) full ex- 
amination by countries of the region of 
the problems connected with modern 
signalling systems—which are costly to 
install and maintain—before introducing 
them in their railways. In relation to the 
possible setting up of a regional research 
centre, the Subcommittee decided that, 
as a first step, an adviser should be ap- 
Pointed to coordinate research activities 
being carried out in the region. Finally 
the Subcommittee suggested that Japan 
undertake research in mechanical and 
electrical engineering problems and in 
electronics in relation to railways, and 
that India should organize research work 
on track, soil stabilization and broad- 
gauge rolling stock. 


Coordination Committee on Mekong 


The seventh session of the Committee 
for Coordination of Investigations of 
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the Lower Mekong Basin was held from 
January 6-11, 1960, in Bangkok. During 
the session the Committee: (1) reviewed 
progress of the data-collecting work 
along the river; (2) noted with appre- 
ciation the decision of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund to assist in the de- 
velopment of four Mekong tributaries; 
(3) requested the Fund to consider addi- 
tional projects in the fields of navigation, 
such as a hydrographic survey, as well 
as mining and industry surveys; (4) 
asked the Committee’s Executive Agent, 
C. Hart Schaaf, to negotiate these re- 
quests and to explore the possibility of 
a special agreement between the Fund 
and the Committee in addition to agree- 
ments with individual riparian countries. 
The Committee also welcomed Arthur 
Karasz (United States), resident repre- 
sentative of the International Bank, as a 
member of the Committee’s three-man 
Advisory Board. [The two other mem- 
bers are Paul M. Bourriéres (France) 
and Kanwar Sain (India). Members 
serve as individuals, not as government 
representatives. ] 

The Coordination Committee is com- 
posed of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam. It was set up under the aegis 
of ECAFE to supervise work on the lower 
Mekong River basin project, a multi- 
purpose program for the eventual de- 
velopment of irrigation facilities, flood 
control, hydroelectric power and naviga- 
tion in an area with a population of 17 
million. The work is being undertaken 
with the aid of the United Nations, sev- 
eral United Nations agencies, and a 
number of governments. 

The Chairman of the Committee for 
1960 is Boonrod Binson (Thailand). 
The three other members are: Sonn- 
Voeun-Sail (for Cambodia), Oukeo Sou- 
vannavong (for Laos) and Pham-Minh- 
Doung (for Viet-Nam). 


Regional Trade Promotion Talks 


The second session of the Asian re- 
gional trade promotion talks was held 
from January 6 to 14 in Bangkok. The 
talks were sponsored by ECAFE and 
stemmed from a resolution adopted by 
the Commission at its Kuala Lumpur 
session of 1958. All of the conversa- 
tions were held in closed session. 

Representatives were present from Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, the Republic of 
China, the Federation of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, Laos, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand and the Republic 
of Viet-Nam. The participants included 
key government officials and representa- 
tives of trade and industry. 


Seminar on Aerial Surveys 


A seminar on aerial survey methods 
and equipment, organized by the United 
Nations and the Government of Thai- 
land, opened on January 4 in Bangkok. 
Experts and government officials from 
twenty countries attended. The seminar 
is the first of its kind to be held in the 
ECAFE region. 





United Nations Children’s Fund 


Committee on Administrative Budget 


December 18 (closed). Report of Com- 
mittee: E/ICEF/L.1235. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


December 18: Finland deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 9, 
1948. 

December 21: Received from Thailand 
the instrument of accession to the Con- 
vention on Recognition and Enforcement 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards, done at New 
York on June 10, 1958. 


December 30: Received from Iran: 
(1) the instrument of ratification of the 
Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the 
Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Pro- 
duction of, International and Wholesale 
Trade in, and Use of Opium, done at 
New York on June 23, 1953; (2) the 
instrument of accession to the Supple- 
mentary Convention on the Abolition 
of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institu- 
tions and Practices Similar to Slavery, 
done at Geneva on September 7, 1956; 
(3) the instrument of acceptance of the 
Protocol signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on May 4, 1949, amending the 
International Agreement for the Suppres- 
sion of the White Slave Traffic, signed 
at Paris on May 18, 1904, and the Inter- 
national Convention for the Suppression 
of the White Slave Traffic, signed at 
Paris on May 4, 1910; (4) the instru- 
ment of acceptance of the Protocol signed 
at Lake Success, New York, on May 4, 
1949, amending the Agreement for the 
Suppression of the Circulation of Ob- 
scene Publications, signed at Paris on 
May 4, 1910; and (5) the instrument of 
acceptance of the Agreement for Facili- 
tating the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Char- 
acter, done at Lake Success, New York, 
on July 15, 1949. 

December 31: Received from El Sal- 
vador: (1) the instrument of acceptance 
of the Protocol done at Paris on Novem- 
ber 19, 1948, bringing under Internation- 
al Control Drugs Outside the Scope of 
the Convention of July 13, 1931, for 
Limiting the Manufacture and Regulat- 
ing the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
as amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success on December 11, 1946, and 
(2) the instrument of accession to the 
Protocol for Limiting and Regulating 
the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the 
Production of, International and Whole- 
sale Trade in, and Use of Opium, done 
at New York on June 23, 1953. 

January 5, 1960: Received from Cam- 
bodia the instrument of accession to the 
Convention on the Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards, 
done at New York on June 10, 1958. 

January 14: Received from Govern- 
ment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan the instrument of accession to the 
Convention on Road Traffic, done at 
Geneva on September 19, 1949. 
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February and March 


1960; at United Nations 


Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 10 Trusteeship 
Council, twenty-fifth session. 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 2 Lead and Zinc 
Study Group, first session, Geneva. 


Fespruary 15-20 Meeting on Planning of 
Groundwater Development (convened 
by the Water Resources Center of the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs). 


FEBRUARY 16-MarRcH 4 Commission on 
Permanent Sovereignty over Natural 
Resources (of the General Assem- 
bly), second session. 


FEBRUARY 23-APRIL 15 Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories (of the General As- 
sembly), eleventh session. 


Fepruary 29 Council Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations (of 
the Economic and Social Council). 


FEBRUARY 29-MaARCH 18 Commission 
on Human Rights (of the Economic 
and Social Council), sixteenth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


Marcu 8-11 Program Committee of the 
UNICEF Executive Board. 


Marcu 14-18 Unicer Executive Board. 


Marcu 17-Aprit 14 Second United 
Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, Geneva. 


MARCH 28-ApRIL 14 Commission on the 
Status of Women (of the Economic 
and Social Council), fourteenth ses- 
sion, Buenos Aires. 


3 or 4 days in MARCH (tentative) Com- 
mittee on Program Appraisals (of the 
Economic and Social Council). 


Economic Commission for Europe 


(Meeting at Geneva, unless 
otherwise specified) 


FEBRUARY 9-11 Working Party on Gen- 
eral Conditions of Sale for Steel 
Products and Iron, Chromium and 
Manganese Ores (of the Steel Com- 
mittee), third session. 


FEBRUARY 15-19 Ad Hoc Working Par- 
ty on Contract Practices in Engi- 
neering (of the Industry and Mate- 
rials Committee), fourteenth session. 


FEBRUARY 15-19 Subcommittee on Road 
Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), nineteenth session. 
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FEBRUARY 22-24 Ad Hoc Meeting of 
Experts on the Economic Implica- 
tions of Automation (of the Industry 
and Materials Committee), second 
session. 


FEBRUARY 22-26 Ad Hoc Working Par- 
ty on the Contract for Furniture Re- 
moval (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), first session. 


FEBRUARY 29-MaRCH 4 Working Group 
on Financial Assets and Liabilities 
(of the Conference of European Stat- 
isticians), second session. 

Marcu 7-11 Working Party on Condi- 
tions of Sale for Timber (of the 
Timber Committee). 


MARCH 21-25 Working Party on the 
Construction of Vehicles (of the Sub- 
committee on Road Transport), ninth 
session. 


MarcH 23-25 Working Party on Coal 
Statistics (of the Coal Committee), 
seventh session. 


MarcH 28 Coal Trade Subcommittee (of 
the Coal Committee), forty-fifth ses- 
sion. 


MarcH 29-30 Coal Committee, forty- 
ninth session. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 5 Seminar on 
Aerial Survey Methods and Equip- 
ment (organized by ECAFE and the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs), New Delhi. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 5 Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources, 
twelfth session, Bangkok. 


Marcu 9-22 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, sixteenth ses- 
sion, Bangkok. 


MarRcH 21-28 Working Party on Small- 
Scale Industries and Handicraft Mar- 
keting (of the Committee on Industry 
and Natural Resources), sixth session, 
Singapore. 

id s C 


FEBRUARY 20-AuGUsT Central American 
Trade Subcommittee (of the Central 
American Economic Cooperation 
Committee), seventh session, Guate- 
mala City (20 days beginning Febru- 
ary 20), San Salvador (20 days be- 
ginning March 25) and other Central 
American capitals. 


8 days in late FeEBruaRY Central Ameri- 
can Transport Subcommittee (of the 
Central American Economic Cooper- 
ation Committee), second session, 
Tegucigalpa. 

Fesruary Central American Trade Sub- 
committee (of the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee), 
Tegucigalpa, 


for Latin America 





Economic Commission for Africa 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 6 Economic 
Commission for Africa, second ses- 
sion, Tangier, Morocco. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


FEBRUARY 8-10 Inter-Agency Working 
Group on the FAO/UNESCO Desert 
Locust Ecological Survey, third ses- 
sion, Rome. 


Marcu 7-11 Joint FAO/ECE Study Group 
on Multilingual Glossary of Forest 
Work Science, Geneva, 


MARCH 8 AND 13 Inter-Agency Working 
Party on International Relations and 
Exchanges in Education, Science and 
Culture, Paris. 


Marcu 14-18 Consultative Committee 
on Public Information, twenty-eighth 
session, Paris. 


MarcH 21-25 Technical Assistance 
Board, forty-seventh session. 

Marcu Joint FAO/UNESCO Meeting on 
Arid Zones (Restricted Group of 
Experts), Rome. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


FEBRUARY 1-5 Panel of Experts on the 
Transportation of Radioisotopes and 
Radioactive Ores and Residues of 
Low Specific Activity, Vienna. 


FEBRUARY 8-12 Panel on Transporta- 
tion of Large Radioactive Sources 
and Fissile Materials, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


FEBRUARY 9-18 Meeting of Experts on 
Employment Objectives in Economic 
Development, first part, Geneva. 


Fesruary 17-18 Committee on Freedom 
of Association (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 19-20 Committee to Consider 
the Improvement of the Practical 
Methods of Working of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference (of the Gov- 
erning Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 22 Building Subcommittee 
(of the Financial and Administrative 
Committee), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 Financial and Admin- 
istrative Committee (of the Govern- 
ing Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 25 Committee on Industrial 
Committees (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 26 International Organiza- 
tions Committee (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 26 Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations (of 
the Governing Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 29 Meetings of the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups (of the Governing Body), 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 29 Allocations Committee 
(of the Governing Body), Geneva. 


FEBRUARY Working Group of Experts 
(on safeguards against diversion of 
nuclear material) (of the Board of 
Governors), Vienna. 
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MarcH 1-4 Governing Body, 144th ses- 


sion, Geneva. 


MarcH 29 Board of Governors, Vienna. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


FepruaRY 8-10 European Meeting on 
Collaboration in Home Economics 
Research, Copenhagen. 


FEBRUARY 8-10 Subcommission on Teak 
(of the Asia-Pacific Forestry Com- 
mission), New Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 11 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Forest Working Techniques (of 
the Asia-Pacific Forestry Commis- 
sion), third session, New Delhi. 


FEBRUARY 12-18 Asia-Pacific Forestry 
Commission, fifth session, New Delhi. 


FespruarRyY 18-20 Group of Experts on 
Rice Grading and Standardization (of 
the Consultative Subcommittee on 
the Economic Aspects of Rice), 
Saigon. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 Meeting on Designa- 
tion, Definitions and Standards for 
Milk and Milk Products, Rome. 


FEBRUARY 22-MarcH 1 Consultative 
Subcommittee on the Economic As- 
pects of Rice (of the Committee on 
Commodity Problems), Saigon. 


FEBRUARY 23-26 Hybrid Maize Meet- 
ing (convened by FAO and the Euro- 
pean Association for Research in 
Plant Breeding), Rome. 


One day in early FERRUARY Statistical 
Committee of the Cocoa Study Group, 
Rome. 


FEBRUARY Sixth Conference of Inter- 
national Organizations for the Joint 
Study of Programs and Activities in 
- Field of Agriculture in Europe, 

aris. 


Marcu 10-11 Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Standing Technical Committee (of 
the European Commission for the 
Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease), 
Brescia, Italy. 


MarcH 14. Standing Technical Com- 
mittee of the European Commission 
for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Rome. 


MarCcH 16-18 European Commission for 
the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease, seventh session, Rome. 


MaRCH 21-26 Expert Panel on Con- 
tagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia (of 
FAO, the International Office of Epi- 
Zootics and the Commission for Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Africa South 
of the Sahara), Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


MarcH 21-26 Subcommission on Ex- 
tension and Vocational Training 
in Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Rural Youth Work (of the European 
Commission on Agriculture), fourth 
session, Yugoslavia. 


n 


days in MARCH OR APRIL _ Special 
Meeting on Desert Locust Control, 
Rome. 


Ne 


weeks in MARCH OR APRIL 
Committee (of the Council), 
session, Rome. 


Program 
fourth 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


FEBRUARY 1-26 Regional Seminar on 
the Use of Publications for Schools 
in Increasing the Mutual Apprecia- 
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tion of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values, Wellington, New Zealand. 


FEBRUARY 2-6 Meeting of High-Level 
Ministry of Education Officials of 
Arabic-Speaking Member States and 
Associate Members of UNESCO, Bei- 
rut, 


FEBRUARY 8-10 Working Party on Or- 
ganization of Work of the Eleventh 
Session of the General Conference 
(of the Executive Board), Paris. 


FEBRUARY 9-12 Committee of Experts 
on International Relations and Ex- 
changes in Education, Science and 
Culture, Paris. 


FEBRUARY 15-19 Meeting of Ministers 
or Directors of Education of Trop- 
ical African Countries (Technical 
Assistance Program), Addis Ababa. 


FEBRUARY 19-20 Executive Committee 
of the International Social Science 
Council (subsidized by UNESCO), thir- 
teenth session, Paris. 


FEBRUARY 22-26 Working Party on Re- 
lations between Countries at Differ- 
ent Levels of Development, Paris. 


FEBRUARY 23-28 Third Regional Con- 
ference of European National Com- 
missions (convened by the Italian 
National Commission with the finan- 
cial help of UNESCO), Taormina, It- 
aly. 


MARCH 28-ApRIL 1 Administrative Com- 
mission and External Relations Com- 
mission (of the Executive Board), 
Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JANUARY 19-FEBRUARY 5 Executive Board, 
twenty-fifth session, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 20 Third African- 
Indian Ocean Regional Air Naviga- 
tion Meeting, Rome. 


FEBRUARY 23-MaARCH 14 Special Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean RAC/COM (Rules 
of the Air and Air Traffic Control/ 
Communications) Meeting, Paris. 


Marcu 17-29 Fifth North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations Conference, The 
Hague. 


MARCH 21-ApRIL 9 Subcommittees on 
the Tokyo Draft Convention and the 
Draft Convention on Aerial Colli- 
sions (of the Legal Committee), 
Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


FEBRUARY 16-26 French Language 
Working Group of the Subcommittee 
on the Multilingual Vocabulary of 
the International Postal Service (of 
the Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee), Brussels. 


FEBRUARY 22-27 International Air 
Transport Association/upu Contact 
Committee, Berne. 


FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 5 Parcel Post Sub- 
committee (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


FEBRUARY Universal Decimal Classifi- 
cation Subcommittee (of the Exec- 
utive and Liaison Committee), /taly. 


Marcu 7-12 Subcommittee on Money 
Instruments (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


Marcu 14-19 _ Subcommittee on the 
General Revision of the Convention 





(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


MaRCH 21-28 Working Party 43 (Trans- 
mission of data) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Geneva. 


Marco 29-30 Sub-Study Group 1/2 
(Use of lines for telephony) of Study 
Group 1 (Line transmission) (of the 


International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. . 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4 Working Party (12- 
megacycle systems and small coaxial 
pairs) of Sub-Study Group 1/1 (Spe- 
cification of lines), Geneva. 


MaRCH 31-APRIL 7 Sub-Study Group 
1/1 (Specification of lines) of Study 
Group 1 (line transmission) (of the 
International Telegraph and _ Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


Marcu 17-21 Study Group on Facsimile 
Broadcasts of the Working Group on 
Telecommunications (established, by 
Regional Association VI (Europe), 
Offenbach-Am-Main, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


FEBRUARY 3-4 Private Meeting of the 
Signatories to the Convention on the 
Prevention of the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil, London. 


FEBRUARY 25-26 Ad Hoc Committee on 
Rules of Procedure (of the Council), 
London. 


Marcu 1-4 Council, third session, Lon- 
don. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


FEBRUARY 15-19 Panel on Subsidies and 
State Trading, Geneva. 


Marcu 14-25 Committee III on Ex- 
pansion of Trade, Geneva. 


Marcu 28-ApriL 14 Consultations un- 
der Committee II on Expansion of 
Trade, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


FEBRUARY 14-21 Meeting of Experts on 
Religious Television Programs (con- 
vened by the International Catholic 
Association for Radio and Tele- 
vision), Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


FEBRUARY 22-MaARCH 4 Twelfth Con- 
gress of the International Committee 
of Scientific Management, Sydney 
(February 22-26) and Melbourne 
(February 29-March 4), Australia. 


Marcu 15-18 Second Congress of Inter- 
national Congress Organizers and 
Technicians (of the Union of Inter- 
national Associations), Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Marcu Conference of the European 
Commission for Relations between 
Industry and Agriculture (of the 
European Bureau for Youth and 
Childhood), Brussels. 
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